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in teen-age iadvial Aah 


“How can I get the most out of my dating years?” . . . “Shall I marry 
before or after military service?” . . . “Why must parents be against 
what a teenager wants to do?” And the questions keep coming. What do 
you tell these young people? 


To assist you in providing your students with the newest, most helpful 
data on those important, personal situations, here are the new editions 
of two widely-used texts by Judson and Mary Landis: 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT, MARRIAGE, AND 
FAMILY LIVING, THIRD EDITION (1960) 


BUILDING YOUR LIFE, SECOND EDITION (1959) 


Objectively and sensibly—yet with warmth and understanding—Per- 
sonal Adjustment, Marriage, and Family Living, Third Edition discusses 
these vital topics: understanding yourself and others, dating, love, mar- 
riage, parenthood. Underlying these important topics is the theme of 
personal adjustment. 


Building Your Life, Second Edition helps you show students the im- 
portant things they need to know to build successful, satisfying lives. 
Through this text, the teen-ager is aided in evaluating himself and his 
growth; he is shown how to build and maintain good health—mental 
emotional, social, and physical; he is provided with understanding of 
boy-girl relationships, the family, his obligations to himself and society; 
and he is given perspective on vocations. 


For further information, write to the address below. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
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fessor Roderic H. Davison of George Wash- 
ington University. This booklet is more than 
an annotated guide to authoritative materials 
on the subject. The author has discussed the 
problems of defining the Near and Middle 
East and has described the significant factors 
in the several periods of its history. For any 
course, such as World History or Modern 
Problems, in which the Near East is a unit, or 
in which the Arab world today is studied, this 
pamphlet offers an illuminating historical back- 
ground and excellent reading suggestions. 


48 pages 
No. 24 in the Service Center pamphlet series. 


Also available now: 


The New Deal in Historical Perspective, 
by Professor Frank Freidel of Harvard Univer- 
sity. This pamphlet is an extremely readable 
survey of what the New Deal meant in the 
domestic history of the United States in the 
1930's. Those who remember the New Deal 
era will find the pamphlet a sharply-focussed 
reminder of the essential features of the first 
two Franklin D. Roosevelt administrations. For 
a generation of students who have grown up 
since World War Il, the pamphlet provides a 
graphic picture of what the depression world 
was like and the way many reforms we take for 
granted today came about. A brief essay, 
clear and to the point, by an authoritative 
writer, which your students will want to read 
too. 


21 pages 
No. 25 in the Service Center pamphlet series. 


No. 26 The Far West in American History, by Professor Har- 
vey L. Carter, Colorado College 


No. 27 Five Images of Germany: Half a Century of American 
Views on German History, by Professor Henry Cord Meyer, 


Pomona College 


Complete list of titles available on request 


Order from: 


SERVICE CENTER FOR TEACHERS OF HISTORY 


400 A Street, S.E. 
Washington 3, D.C. 


Single copies 50¢ 
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all these made history 


A general . . . a railroad . . . some plainsmen .. . a pair of indignant 
ladies . . . all of these had a part in making the history of America. You 
will find them described in Heath’s new text, UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
You will find, also, an excellent presentation of our institutions of 
government, of this nation’s important political and social movements, 
and of the country’s cultural growth. Both the fact and pageantry of 
history are contained in this text. The writing has style and freshness. 
The exceptional illustrative material offers many full-color reproduc- 
tions of American paintings. These reproduce the look, the spirit, and 


the people of America’s past. 
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NEW HORIZONS 


N JANUARY 21 a “Little Joe” rocket 

consisting of a cluster of six solid-fuel 

rockets producing 250,000 pounds thrust 
at take-off rose from the launching pad at Wal- 
lops Station, located on a small, low-lying island 
off the eastern shore of Virginia, and roared sky- 
ward with its passenger, a female monkey, firmly 
strapped down in a one-ton space capsule. At an 
altitude of nine miles the capsule in which the 
monkey was riding was detached from the on- 
rushing rocket and, swinging gently to and fro 
beneath a large cargo parachute, floated back to 
earth, or rather to the sea, from which it was re- 
covered by a Marine helicopter. The experi- 
ment, designed to test the emergency escape sys- 
tem to be used by astronauts in future space 
flights, was pronounced a complete success by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 


The January 2ist experiment at Wallops Is- 
land brings the United States one step closer to 
manned flight into Outer Space, but it does not 
bring the American people, earthbound mortals 
that we are, even a fine hair’s breadth nearer to 
the solution of many of the problems that have 
to be solved as we plunge headlong along our 
own course into the future. Today, the demo- 
cratic way Of life is being challenged as never 
before. It is this challenge, as well as the formid- 
able problems thrust upon us by awesome devel- 
opments in science and technology, that leads 
most thoughtful observers of the contemporary 








Tue Cover 


The cover picture was photographed on the main 
street of Léopoldville in the Belgian Congo. Like so 
many other cities of Africa, Léopoldville, with a pop- 
ulation of more than 250,000, stands at the crossroads 
between old ways and new. 

We are indebted to Clarence W. Sorensen, Dean of 
the Graduate School of Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, for this photograph. Dr. Sorensen, world traveler, 
geographer, and professional photographer, who has 
provided many of the illustrations for his own well- 
known series of textbooks for the elementary school, 
generously contributed this photograph from his own 
extensive collection. 








scene, including all of the current Presidential 
aspirants, to warn that the decade into which 
we are now rushing promises to be the most de- 
cisive in the whole course of American history, 
if not, indeed, in the history of the human race. 

If the little traveler who was hurled skyward 
from Wallops Island had not been freed in time 
from the space rocket, she would have been car- 
ried to her death, helplessly trapped in a metal 
tomb. Our problem—and we have no automatic 
timer mechanism to solve it for us—is how to 
rid ourselves, and quickly, of the hard shell of 
ignorance and prejudice that blinds so many of 
us to the issues that need to be faced and prevents 
us from seeing and understanding the hundreds 
of millions of peoples the world over who are 
struggling to overcome the age-old burden of 
poverty and to claim the stature and dignity that 
we, in our own democratic country, insist is the 
rightful heritage of all men. 

One finds it hard to believe, even though the 
record leaves no room for doubt, that hardly 
more than a generation ago we were, as a nation, 
clinging to the idea that the United States could, 
if it wished, live in splendid isolation, immunized 
against the problems and cares of the rest of the 
human race. To be sure, Europe lay within the 
periphery of our thinking, but in the 1920’s and 
through most of the 1930’s even Europe could be 
left to stew in its own juice. As for the rest of the 
world, Asia and Latin America occasionally swam 
into and out of our consciousness, but the public 
as a whole knew little about either, and these 
areas of the world were almost completely neg- 
lected in the curriculums of most of our schools. 
And up until World War II, Africa remained for 
most of us the “Dark Continent,” a strange, 
exotic, mysterious land that somehow or other 
had little relationship with the rest of the world. 

Africa is no longer the “Dark Continent.” It 
is an immense, rich, enormously complex land, a 
land now in turmoil as its people reach out to 
grasp the prickly but precious nettle of inde- 
pendence and self-government and undertake to 
build a new anc better way of life for themselves. 

Africa, the home of 225 million people, only 
10 million of whom are white Europeans or de- 
cendants of white Europeans, is the second largest 

(Concluded on page 124) 





African History Becomes U. S. History 
Harry R. Rudin 








O LOOK at Africa in the middle of the 

twentieth century is to observe the most 

profound revolution in human history. 
While modern science and war are transforming 
the economies and politics of those people in 
the world who look upon themselves as civilized, 
the ideas that revolutionized our world genera- 
tions ago are now performing a similar function 
under quite different circumstances in Africa. 
Such is the pace of these changes in Africa that a 
few months will see results that used to require 
decades for accomplishment. Events follow one 
another with bewildering speed. It is as though 
man by breaking down the most ancient of all 
alliances, that between time and space, has also 
blasted those barriers of time that partitioned 
event from event and permitted a process of 
gradual change which seemed to resemble scme- 
thing like order. That orderliness has now dis- 
appeared, and man is overwhelmed by the tor- 
rent of events cascading about him on all sides. 
Historians cannot keep up wiih the changes. 
More than ever men are compelled to study 
newspapers and other contemporary sources of 
information for the knowledge and understand- 
ing required to give today’s fateful decisions that 
quality of intelligence which alone can provide 
men with the security they crave. 

The last few years have made it abundantly 
clear that the destinies of America are intimately 
bound up with what happens in Africa. This con- 
clusion is hardly the one the reader of American 
history would draw from te few events given 
as linking the history of the United States with 
that of Africa. Our history books may tell a bit 
about the African slave trade, the Barbary pirates, 
Liberia, Stanley and the Congo Free State, the 
Algeciras conference on Morocco, and Germany’s 
loss of colonies as a consequence of defeat in 
World War I. While these matters possess a 
greater relevance for our time than that ascribed 








Dr. Rudin, Colgate Professor of History at Yale Uni- 
versity, is a contributing editor to Current History and 
author of Germans in the Cameroons, 1884-1914 as 
well as numerous articles dealing with African ques- 
tions. 











to them by our standard history texts, the most 
important connections of the United States with 
Africa are those which have developed in the last 
two or three decades. 

Just before and during World War II Ameri- 
cans began to find out that Africa had many of 
the 6s, critical minerals that had to be imported 
to support American industry and defense. Some 
of them were not produced at all in our country; 
others were produced in quantities inadequate 
for military and civilian consumption. Between 
1938 and 1950 America’s share in the exports of 
Africa increased many times. The importance of 
some of these minerals is measured best by their 
indispensability to our country rather than by 
their dollar value. Even in 1957 Africa’s share 
in United States imports was only 4.4 percent. 
During the late war, on the other hand, the Bel- 
gian Congo was our only source of uranium, 
cobalt, and industrial diamonds. 

Africa’s economic importance is indicated in its 
minerals. By 1954 Africa south of the Sahara 
produced 98.6 percent of the world’s diamonds, 
80.9 percent of the cobalt, 58.7 percent of the 
gold, 41.7 percent of the antimony, 40.3 percent 
of the chrome, 36 percent of the manganese, 32.1 
percent of the phosphate rock, 27.4 percent of 
the copper, 17.5 percent of the asbestos, 13.9 per- 
cent of the tin, 11.9 percent of the lead, 8 per- 
cent of the zinc, 5.1 percent of the oil, 4.7 per- 
cent of the silver, 4.2 percent of the bauxite, and 
so forth. Peanuts, palm oil, cotton, wool, sisal, 
cocoa, coffee, hides, iron ore, and timber are 
also important African resources that find mar- 
kets abroad. It is now realized that the hydro- 
electric potentialities of Africa surpass those of 
any other continent in the world. With its pos- 
sibilities of power, resources, labor, and automa- 
tion Africa’s economic future will be something 
of a challenge to the present industrial powers on 
the shores of the North Atlantic. 

American capital is being attracted into Afri- 
can investment in increasing amounts. Since the 
1920's the Firestone Company has been develop- 
ing the rubber plantations of Liberia. To meet 
the problem arising from the steady depletion of 
high-grade iron reserves in the United States 
Republic Steel is annually importing millions of 
tons of such ore from Liberia. American firms are 
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interested in building dams in the newly inde- 
pendent states of Ghana and Guinea, where elec- 
trical power is needed for processing the rich 
bauxite deposits possessed by both countries. 
Americans have invested capital in the copper 
mines of Northern Rhodesia and in a wide va- 
riety of undertakings in the Union of South 
Africa. American investments in Africa have gone 
from $92 million in 1929 to $657 million in 1955, 
with 75 percent of the amount going mainly to 
the Union of South Africa and to Liberia. 

The government of the United States has aided 
in the economic developinent of Africa by mak- 
ing capital and technical assistance available 
under Point Four programs, I.C.A., the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. Here again the amounts are not large. 
Funds expended in Africa without any obligation 
to repay were only 0.15 percent of the total of 
such funds spent by the United States during the 
decade 1945-1955. During that same period the 
African share in U. S. loans that are to be repaid 
was only 2.12 percent. These are small sums in 
comparison with the huge grants spent by Euro- 
pean colonial powers for the development and 
welfare of the economies and peoples under their 
control in Africa. 


Our country has other than economic interests 
in Africa. During World War II Americans found 
that Africa was indispensable as a military base 
for staging the reconquest of Europe and as a 
necessary route for the transport of goods from 
our country to the Middle East and to our ally, 
the Soviet Union. In the belief that the cold 
war might result in Europe’s being overrun by 
Communists and that a second reconquest might 
become necessary, the United States arranged in 
1950 for the lease from France of five military 
bases in Morocco. One air base was also leased in 
Libya and one in Eritrea. In September 1958 the 
American government and Liberia entered into a 
cooperative arrangement which provided, among 
other things, for consultation in case of aggres- 
sion or a threat of aggression against Liberia. 
Nationalism in independent Morocco has forced 
us to agree to the early abandonment of bases 
there, and Libya is exerting pressure on the 
United States to withdraw from our base there. 

Africa has a political role to play in the cold 
war that describes the relations of the United 
States with the Soviet Union and of the two blocs 
headed by them. Both powers came into being 
in a climate of anti-imperialism. In its Declara- 
tion of Independence and its war to win inde- 
pendence the United States has given the rest of 


the world both precept and example for the vio- 
lent overthrow of governments that fail to pro- 
vide men with rights to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Few are the Americans who 
realize that the Declaration of Independence is 
something like a time-bomb placed under every 
colonial empire or autocratic government. 

The Communist regime of the Soviet Union 
had its birth in 1917 and the theme song of that 
event was a chorus against imperialism. If that 
principle was an expression of idealism at the 
beginning, it has become the basis of realpolitik 
toward the western world in the last two or three 
decades. It can hardly be questioned that the 
anti-imperialism of the U. S. and the U.S.S.R. ex- 
plains in good measure why the spirit of the 
United Nations Charter is anti-colonial and aims 
at eventual self-government for all the peoples of 
the world. The anti-colonial nature of wartime 
declarations of policy became necessary because 
western powers sought to arouse the victims of 
Nazi, Fascist, and Japanese aggression into rebel- 
lion against their conquerors. These principles 
were embodied in documents so formal and in 
language so binding that evasion of the commit- 
ments made was hardly possible when the war 
came to an end, no matter how embarrassing 
such commitment to principle proved to be to a 
U.S. allied in NATO with European colonial 
powers in the cold war against the Soviet Union. 

The Soviets have experienced none of the 
American embarrassment, although their record 
in Europe and Asia has left them with unclean 
hands. In the U.N. Trusteeship Council the Com- 
munists vote always in behalf of Africans who 
seek redress of grievances while representatives 
of the United States perspire in prickings of con- 
science over the conflict arising between the obli- 
gation to high anti-colonial principle and the 
harsh demands of expediency toward needed 
allies. The Algerian revolution, now in its fifth 
year, is especially embarrassing because Ameri- 
can arms and French troops are used against 
rebel Algerians instead of strengthening Europe 
against possible Communist aggression. 


As African territories achieve independence, 
they become automatically members of the 
United Nations. No longer is it necessary for a 
nation to develop economic and military power 
to have a seat at the council tables where the 
destinies of the entire world are being decided. 
During 1956-1959 six new African nations 
emerged; in 1960 four more African territories 
will become free and join the United Nations. It 
is only a matter of a few years when the eleven 
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autonomous territories of the French Community 
in Africa, the trusteeships of the U.N., and the 
colonies of Britain will become free. In the inter- 
national organization, African states form a bloc 
which meets regularly to agree on policy in the 
issues that arise. They have made it clear that 
they will work against all colonialism. When 
their votes are combined with those of the Asia 
and the Communist blocs, a formidable alliance 
is formed that can block proposals sponsored by 
the major powers of the western world. To keep 
such blocs from getting control of the U.N. will 
require statesmanship and intelligence of a high 
order on the part of the United States. 

Our country is deeply involved in the educa- 
tion of Africans. Some-of the present leaders in 
that continent have been educated in the United 
States, men like Nkrumah of Ghana and Azikiwe 
of Nigeria. At present there are nearly 2000 Afri- 
cans in our schools and colleges, most of them 
coming from Liberia, Ghana, and British West 
Africa. Some of these students are certain to be- 
come future leaders in their countries, whether 
the latter have already acquired independence or 
not. In America these Africans establish close ties 
with American Negroes, that tenth of our popu- 
lation which is descended from the slaves that 
West Africa had to furnish for the economic de- 
velopment of this part of the world in the early 
days of its history. Visiting Africans take note of 
the treatment accorded Negroes by white citizens 
of the United States; often they have to experi- 
ence some of the discrimination that Negroes 
have to endure. In this way racial discrimination 
in our country may assume an international role 
that it did not have in the past, to play an un- 
friendly part in the U.N. and elsewhere. 

One is happy to report that our government 
has become aware in recent years of Africa’s 
critical importance and is reacting with construc- 
tive measures. President Eisenhower and Vice 
President Nixon have visited parts of the conti- 
nent; Chester Bowles and members of the House 
Foreign Relations Committee have traveled ex- 
tensively and have reported to the nation on 
what they saw and learned. The Department of 
State now has an Assistant Secretary for African 
Affairs; it has increased the number of diplo- 
matic missions and consulates in Africa and has 
established branches of the U. S. Information 
Agency in strategic centers. Government funds 
are being made available for African develop- 
ment through Point Four, the International 
Bank, the Export-Import Bank, the International 
Cooperation Administration, and the recent De- 
velopment Loan Fund. The Senate Foreign Re- 


lations Committee has had African experts at 
Northwestern University prepare a study to guide 
the Senate in the formulation of foreign policy 
where Africa is concerned. These are happy 
auguries to show that America is waking up to a 
situation that has gone beyond the wildest dreams 
of a generation ago. 


Much remains to be done. In a democracy 
people have to be thoroughly informed about 
Africa if intelligent policies are to have the 
popular support they need to become effective. A 
few American universities and colleges are al- 
ready engaged in African Studies and training 
the experts that will be required in the years 
ahead. More has to be done if we are to meet 
the challenge of Russia in Africa and if we are 
going to re-educate the many Americans who 
acquire much false information about Africa 
through the slanted eyes of Hollywood. It is 
unfortunate that the books are not written that 
should give us the general knowledge of Africa on 
which detailed information of specific problems 
mizst rest for support and understanding. 

‘To repeat what was said at the beginning, the 
pace of change is such that close attention to 
newspapers, Magazines, and other sources of in- 
formation is essential if we are to have the data 
demanded by the decisions that must be made. 
The loss of time can have unhappy consequences. 
When the former French colony of Guinea de- 
clared its independence in 1958, the Soviet Union 
recognized the new state within three days while 
the United States did not act until nearly two 
months had passed. The Soviet Union and its 
Communist satellites sent diplomatic missions 
very early to Guinea, made the new government 
a gift of arms to replace those angiily removed by 
a disappointed France, and offered to assist the 
new state in other ways. The United States lagged 
far behind in establishing diplomatic relations 
with Guinea and in offers of aid. Here is but 
one example to illustrate the need of getting 
information early for the quick decisions that 
have to be made. The Communist challenge is 
going to set a rapid pace for Americans. 

We need to realize that we are in a time when 
the non-white races of the world are increasing 
their military, economic, and political power, and 
that the power of the white race is being corre- 
spondingly reduced. That monopoly of power 
and of wealth that white men have enjoyed over 
the centuries has never had the justification of 
numbers. No longer is it enough to know only 
American history, with or without European his- 

(Concluded on page 111) 





The New Map of Africa in My Mind 


Leonard S. Kenworthy 








ACH of us carries a map of the world in 
his mind. Parts of it may be filled in 
accurately and in detail; other parts may 

be less clearly defined; and some spots will un- 
doubtedly be completely blank. If the map in 
your mind is anything like the one that, until 
recently, I had in mine, the section marked 
“Africa” is likely to be rather sketchily drawn 
and nowhere near its proper proportionate size. 
Large sections of that continent may be blank, 
and the rest filled in with a strange mélange of 
deserts and jungles, rubber and cocoa trees, gold 
mines and uranium deposits, and a curious collec- 
tion of people ranging from brooding, dark- 
skinned “natives” to the vigorous young men who 
are springing up to lead the emerging nations. 

The distortions and the inaccuracies of our 
mental maps are quite understandable. Most of 
us have had little formal instruction about Africa 
—and that little a long time ago. Much of what 
we have seen in movies and read in novels has 
served to reinforce our stereotypes of that part of 
the world. And although more recent—and more 
authentic—films and stories may have produced 
some new pictures for us to add to our mental 
scene, we have done exactly that—pasted the new 
over the old—and it is often evident that the old 
pictures have not yet been removed. 

Another factor that has contributed to the dis- 
tortion of our mental view of Africa is that over 
a long period of time, most of us have woven a 
“color curtain” in our minds. Writing in his 


book, The Dark Eye in Africa, Laurens van der - 


Post tells us that “European man arrived in 
African already despising Africa and African 
beings. . .. Walking into Africa in that mood, he 
was, by and large, quite incapable of understand- 
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ing Africa, let alone appreciating the raw ma- 
terials of mind and spirit with which this granary 
of fate, this ancient storehouse of the lost orig- 
inal way of life, was so richly filled.” Even our 
American Negroes have found it difficult to un- 
derstand Africa, for they have long tried to erase 
this part of the world from their minds. 

A short time ago I spent five months traveling 
through various parts of the African continent. 
Often I lived in the homes of Africans. I visited 
their schools and hospitals, watched them at work 
on farms and in factories, talked to their leaders. 
And always I was impressed with the many and 
varied evidences of the creativity of the African 
people. There is now a new map of Africa in 
my mind. True, it is still superimposed upon the 
old and distorted one, but it is far more accurate 
both in detail and design. Here are some of the 
changes and corrections I have made on my map. 

My new map is larger and more diverse geo- 
graphically. For many years I have taught that 
Africa is four times the size of the United States 
and that the Sahara Desert is about the size of 
our country, but I had to travel by airplane, bus, 
train, canoe, paddle steamer, camel, and foot even 
to begin to understand the terrific size of this 
continent. Even then, I saw only a part of its 
vast area. But such statements as, for example, 
that the Belgian Congo and the Sudan are each 
about a third the size of the United States, shall 
certainly have greater meaning for me now. 

For a long time I have thought of Africa as a 
country of deserts and tropical jungles, The des- 
erts are certainly there, but I have learned that 
much of what we consider jungle is really only 
forest, and that a large part of Africa—a far 
greater part than I had ever supposed—is actually 
savannah. And much of this continent is also 
plateau. In fact, with its low coastal plain around 
the edges and the sudden rise near the coast to 
the plateau country, it could be said to resemble 
a huge, inverted dinner plate. 

The Sahara Desert, too, has changed upon my 
new map. It no longer appears as one great ex- 
panse of sand, but one of sand and outcroppings 
of rock. Reading, as well as recent travels, have 
impressed upon my mind the importance of this 
desert land as a giant highway for the many mi- 
grations from the Arabian peninsula. 
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There are also more concentrations of people 
on my new map than there were on the old. I 
now see thousands of men, women, and children 
hugging the shores of the Nile, clustered along 
the Niger, and crowding into cities such as Léo- 
poldville, Lagos, Accra, and Nairobi. 

Many times in the past I have stressed the fact 
that cities the world over have developed on 
rivers, lakes, or oceans. But I have had to revise 
that statement, for I visited the “tin-top” city of 
Ibadan in Nigeria, a city with a population of 
800,000, and learned that it was not located on 
any body of water, but grew as a fortress as the 
coastal peoples withdrew in the face of attacks 
by invaders from northwestern Africa. 

Animals, too, have come in for redistribution 
on my new map. My old map of Africa was 
cluttered with animals of many kinds. Today, 
due to the tsetse fly, animals are, for the most 
part, concentrated on the eastern coast and are 
almost extinct in the west. 

My new map contains a much greater variety 
of people. I have always been intrigued by the 
diversity of people in Africa, ranging from the 
tiny Bushmen and Hottentots to the giant Wa- 
tussi. On my recent trip, I dia not see any of the 
small people of Africa, but I did see some of their 
giants. I realize, however, that these are the ex- 
ceptions about whom we should teach very little, 
for they constitute such a tiny minority of Africa’s 
population. 

There are the Masai tribesmen in Kenya with 
their scanty clothing and their spears, a changing 
group as so-called civilization advances. There 
are tribal chiefs with giant, colored umbrellas 
held over them by their servants, and there is the 
Asantahene of Ghana before whom my guide 
prostrates himself. And there are the clever 
tradeswomen in the markets of Accra in Ghana 
and Lagos in Nigeria, decked out in their beauti- 
ful print dresses and colorful head-ties. Such are 
some of the representatives of the Old Africa. 

But there are other pecple to see. There are 
thousands of children in school uniforms running 
to and from shabby old buildings or new con- 
crete structures. There are students in the Univer- 
sity of Ghana, the University of Ibadan, Lova- 
nium in the Congo, and Makerere College in 
Uganda—students who came from Kenya, Ugan- 
da, and Tanganyika. There are men like Robert 
Gardiner, the able head of the Civil Service in 
Ghana, and Tom Morealle, a modern chief of the 
Chagga tribe on the slopes of Kilimanjaro, who is 
himself responsible for the fact that 31,000 of the 
tribe’s 33,000 children are now in school and that 
a $650,000 building has just been constructed for 


their College of Commerce with proceeds from 
their cooperative coffee industry. There are Afri- 
can representatives sitting in Legco, the assembly 
for Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda. These are 
some of the representatives of the New Africa. 

There are also far more Asians and Middle 
Easterners on my new map, for I realize that the 
traders and clerks on the eastern coast are largely 
Indians and Pakistani, and on the western coast, 
Syrians and Lebanese. 


There are many more agricultural and indus- 
trial products on my new map. One memorable 
picture I brought back from Africa is of hundreds 
of acres on the Firestone Rubber Plantation in 
Liberia where the old trees have been destroyed 
and new plant; started. Realizing that they must 
compete with he new synthetic rubber and that 
they would not be able to secure more laborers 
than they now have, this company has developed 
new rubber trees which can produce much more 
latex than was possible in the past. Such scientific 
planning and planting is still rare, but it is not 
limited to rubber, nor to Liberia. 

In Uganda I saw hillsides covered with the 
deep green of tea plants, and in the Sudan I saw 
a million acres of the Gezira project where some 
of the best long-staple cotton of the world is 
being raised scientifically on irrigated land. In 
Ghana I learned of the comprehensive campaign 
being conducted by every agency of society 
against the swollen-shoot disease which was 
threatening the lucrative cocoa business. 

It is little wonder that my old map of Africa 
showed only a very few factories and dams, for 
prior to World War II few of them existed. But 
my new map shows many small factories scattered 
over most parts of Africa, factories which produce 
shoes, cement, textiles, canned fruit, cigarettes, 
and a host of other products. And there are a few 
enormous plants such as the giant plywood fac- 
tory in Sapale, Nigeria, and the enormous textile 
plant at Kaduna in the same country. 

Africa has also begun to utilize its enormous 
supply of water power, and I call to mind the 
Owen Falls hydroelectric project in Uganda with 
a cluster of new factories around it and its high- 
tension wires which carry power to Kenya. 

Other signs of westernization and industrial 
maturity were evident. In the Congo I saw a 
group of men poring over the pages of the popu- 
lar African magazine, Drum. The pictures that 
were attracting their interest were of the giant 
Kariba Dam on the Zambesi River in south- 
eastern Africa, which, when completed, will be 
four times the size of the Hoover Dam! 
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Many enlarged ports, as well as many new ones, 
also appear on my map. One of these is the new 
harbor at Monrovia in Liberia, started during 
World War II but not completed until after the 
end of the war. Another is the enlarged port at 
Mobas:a in Kenya. Most striking of all is the new 
port at Tema, a few miles from Accra in Ghana. 
It is estimated that the new city now under con- 
struction near the new harbor will contain some 
50,000 inhabitants. 

As these pictures of the New Africa flash 
through my mind, I am reminded of the difficulty 
involved in finding capital for such projects, and 
I realize again the reason for the large amount 
of government planning and control which is 
necessary in these new nations. 

My new map has more mosques on it. Of 
course, I knew that there were millions of Mos- 
lems in Africa, but I thought of them as being 
concentrated in the north. I was, therefore, a bit 
startled to realize that the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Nigeria, a country fairly far south, are 
Moslems. 

Inquiry about the penetration of Islam into the 
central part of Africa and even into the south- 
ern sections brought the reply that Christianity 
is barely holding its own throughout that conti- 
nent while Islam is making rapid strides. The 
major reasons given for the growth of Islam were: 
that it has no history of race prejudice; that it has 
not been associated with western colonialism; 
that it accepts polygamy; and that it is much 
easier to join than the Christian faith. 

Scores of tiny Christian chapels appear on my 
new map, many of them used during the week for 
mission schools, and there are several strikingly 
modern buildings such as the cathedral in Onit- 
sha in Nigeria and a smaller but impressive 
church in Monrovia, Liberia. Ju-Ju shrines of 
many kinds are still in evidence, but they held 
a much more prominent position on the old map. 


There is more color and beauty on my new 
map. No matter where one goes in the world, 
there are beautiful sights and beautiful objects. 
Africa is certainly not an exception to this rule. 

I have added to my new map some of the sun- 
sets which I saw in the mountain areas of the Bel- 
gian Congo as the sun seemed to spout forth all 
the colors of the rainbow before it receded be- 
hind the mountains. I have added, too, the placid, 
lovely harbor of Dar-es-Salaam in Tanganyika, 
with its sailboats and merchant ships, a city 
appropriately named “Haven of Peace,” and the 
captivating highlands of Kenya with their red 
soil, blue sky, and acres and acres of pyrethrum 


(used for making DDT), resembling giant fields 
of daisies. 

There is color on my new map, too. Color in 
the many costumes of Africa, especially in the 
brilliant green, red, yellow, and purple stripes 
in the kente cloth togas worn by the men of 
Ghana. Perhaps even more colorful, although not 
so beautiful, are the enormous bright turbans 
worn by the chiefs of northern Nigeria, a strik- 
ing contrast to their long white robes. And for a 
veritable riot of color, one has only to enter one 
of the market cities along the west coast and see 
the white blouses and bright print skirts of the 
market-women, topped off by their head-ties with 
brightly starched peaks. 

There is beauty also in the tiny, wooden, im- 
pressionistic wood carvings of the Africans, in the 
gold weights molded in the shapes of animals 
and people, and in the leather products known 
in the United States as Moroccan leather but 
actually produced in central Africa and sold in 
Morocco after being transported by camel across 
the desert. 

Africans are preserving mementos of their past 
in museums. I saw small but lovely collections 
in Accra and in Dar-es-Salaam. But they are also 
producing new beauty. At Ibadan I saw many 
African students painting and sculpturing, and 
in Onitsha I saw the famous altar piece of the 
Risen Christ by the world-famous Ben Enwonwu. 

A wider variety of dancers and musicians ap- 
pear on my map. The dancers and drummers on 
my old map of Africa were all pretty much of one 
type. Now I see a wide variety. I see some scantily 
dressed and some overburdened with clothes. I 
see some in Liberia dancing on stilts and some 
masked dancers in Nigeria who look as if they 
might be celebrating Halloween. 

But I also see dancers in Ghana moving to the 
music of ‘High Life,” a more sophisticated music 
which is the forerunner of calypso, and in the 


‘major cities I see dancers in western garb swing- 


ing and swaying to Western jazz. 

And the instruments on my new map range 
from tiny tambours to the giant talking drums, 
and from small hand drums made from gourds 
to large earthen vessels. 

Certainly no one can understand Africa with- 
out at least an elementary appreciation of its 
dances. As is true in so many other parts of the 
world, in Africa the dance is a creative art form 
which reveals much about the way of life of its 
people. As one writer has said: 

They dance for joy and they dance for grief; they 


dance for love and they dance for hate; they dance to 
bring prosperity and they dance to pass the time away. 
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Symbols of the rising tide of anti-colonialism, 
anti-discrimination, and of the new nationalisms 
appear on my new map. In my mind’s eye I see 
again a sidewalk cafe in Léopoldville in the Bel- 
gian Congo. It is a Sunday afternoon, and a Bel- 
gian family are sipping drinks at a table. As they 
finish, the father gives his young son a tip for the 
African waiter. The boy tosses it on the sidewalk 
saying, “There it is. Pick it up!” The old man 
stoops to pick it up, but not without looking 
angrily at the boy. 

In another scene it is Saturday afternoon in 
Nairobi, Kenya, and the white settlers from the 
Highlands are in town. Striding down the street 
is an old Englishman with a cane in his hand. 
Two African girls, chatting together gaily, stand 
in his way. He whirls his cane and curses them in 
foul language for obstructing his passage. Of 
such small incidents is born hatred of whites and 
of Western Europeans. 

Frustrated by the clash of cultures and by their 
inability to advance, some Africans retreat into 
old orthodoxies and resort to violence. 

I picture for a moment the new settlement of 
the Kikuyus, who led the Mau Mau revolt— 
settlements established by the British to control 
the food supply and thus cut off aid to the 
guerrilla fighters. These settlements are now 
being built up as an attempt to develop an en- 
tirely new economy for Kenya. 

The many new flags on my map are symbols of 
the rising tide of nationalism which is sweeping 
Africa. Typical are the red and white flags of 
Tunisia, the red, yellow, and green flags of 
Ghana with their lone black stars in the center, 
and the blue, yellow, and green flags of the Sudan. 
As I pause to consider the appearance of these 
new flags upon my map, I hear again the voice 
of Julius Nyerere, the young school-teacher leader 
of Tanganyika’s independence movement as he 
replied to my question about the time-table of in- 
dependence for his country: 


I must say that at one time five years ago the idea 
of Tanganyika’s becoming independent in 20 years was 
revolutionary. Today the idea of Tanganyika’s becoming 
independent in 10 years is reactionary. 


My new map shows several of the fascinating 
leaders of the new and emerging nations. Physi- 
cally, the new leaders are not very different from 
other Africans; psychologically they are giants 
among men. They are symbols of the rising tide 
of nationalism and of the revolution of rising 
expectations. 

They are young, these new leaders, and, for 
the most part, orators of tremendous power who 


are able spokesmen for their people. Most of 
them are Western trained. 

As I look at my mental picture, I see the suave, 
attractive Nkrumah sitting behind his desk in the 
Christianshorg Castle in Accra—the building that 
was once a fortress in the days of the Danish 
slave trade. Impatient, impulsive, idealistic, he 
is telling me not to wait 15 years, not to wait ten 
years, but to come back in five years to see the 
wonders wrought in modern Ghana. 

I see, too, Tom Mboya of Kenya, cagey, cool, 
and calculating, expressing the hope that extrem- 
ists will not drive Africans to a black racist 
policy. 

I see Bourguiba of Tunisia with his blue eyes, 
high forehead, and expressive hands, praising the 
French for their culture and condemning them 
for their stupid action in Algeria. 

And I see the gaunt, dark face of Balewa, the 
prime minster of Nigeria, as he spells out the 
problems of creating a new nation out of the 
strong regional loyalties of, the 36 million people 
in the largest nation of Africa. 


Signs of the struggles against illiteracy, disease 
and social fracture appear on my new map. My 
mind flashes back to Lagos and I see once more 
the hundreds of bicycles outside the government 
offices—symbols of the new African middle class 
workers who cannot afford automobiles but who 
can afford bicycles. It is easier to realize why 
these persons are the “rich” people of Africa 
today if one remembers that the per capita in- 
come in almost every part of that continent is 
less than $100 per year, compared with $2200 
per person per year in the United States. 

With such figures in mind, one can understand 
why medical treatment is at a premium; why 
there are so few schools and so much illiteracy; 
and why people live in such small, ill-equipped 
houses or huts. 

Poverty, disease, and crowded conditions in the 
cities all lead to widespread social fracture, espe- 
cially when old systems of values have been dis- 
carded and new ones have not yet been created. 

But the signs of progress are there. I see hun- 
dreds of tiny schools scattered all over Africa and 
experimental training centers for teachers, such 
as the Fundamental Education Center at Klay, 
Liberia, started by UNESCO and now carried on 
solely by the Liberian government. 

In Accra I see the beginning of a Bookmobile 
system with several of these traveling libraries 
parked outside the ultra-modern library building 
recently erected in that capital city. 

And in Oji in Nigeria I see a group of men 
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and women leaving the leprosy clinic to return to 
their homes, thanks to the powerful and wonder- 
ful modern drugs which are making leprosy a 
curable disease. 

And, finally, my mind turns to a Saturday eve- 
ning in Dar-es-Salaam in Tanganyika and to a 
wonderful Community Center there where a 
play in being enacted by a group of African boys 
and girls. Similar community activities are being 
carried on in many of the cities of Africa today 
as people try to establish roots for the rootless of 
that continent. 


Conclusion. Yes, Africa is changing rapidly and 
radically and we must catch up with these 
changes if we are to introduce the Africa of today 
to students in our schools and colleges. 

Furthermore, we need to teach about many 
aspects of this vast and complex continent, in- 
cluding its progress as well as its problems, its 
art and music as well as its geography and history. 
To do this we will need to enlist the help of 
teachers of various subjects, including literature, 
home-making, music, art, and science. 

The resources available to do such a job of 
interpreting the contemporary African scene are 
not as numerous as we would like, but there are 
far more than most people realize. 

To begin with, there are resource persons— 
some 2000 students from Africa now in American 
colleges and universities, plus an increasing num- 
ber of people who have lived or traveled in 
Africa. There are a good many films and film- 
strips listed in the H. W. Wilson Educational 


Film Guide and the Filmstrip Guide as well as 
some audio-visual and written materials avail- 
able from embassies and information bureaus. 
There are some good books of factual informa- 
tion and a large number of novels, ranging from 
those of Peter Abrahams, Nadine Gordimer, and 
Alan Paton on the Union of South Africa to 
those of Elspeth Huxley on Kenya. 

There are clippings from current newspapers 
and magazines and such recent publications as 
the special issues of the Atlantic Monthly and 
Holiday, both published in April, 1959. Much 
help can be obtained from Africa: Special Report 
(1234 goth St., N.W., Washington, D.C.) and 
Africa Today (801 Third Ave., New York 17). 
A few excellent books for children are available, 
portraying Africans as interesting human beings, 
for example, E. Harper Johnson’s Kenny (Holt, 
1957) and Anna Riwkin-Brick and Astrid Lind- 
gren’s Sia Lives on Kilimanjaro (Macmillan, 
1958). The Foreign Policy Headline Booklet by 
John Scott, “Africa: World’s Last Frontier,” 
and the Oxford Book Company’s booklet by Emil 
Lengyel, “Africa in Ferment,” are both excellent. 

Interpreting Africa is not an easy assignment, 
but it can be an exciting one, and it is certainly 
an important task for teachers. For a long time 
we have lived without Africa and they without 
us. Now we must learn to live together. One of 
the ultimate tests of the depth of our interna- 
tional understanding rests in our ability to under- 
stand, accept, and respect the 225 million peo- 
ple of modern Africa, our neighbors in a shrink- 
ing world. 
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tory. To restrict our knowledge of the world in 
that fashion in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury is deliberately to blind ourselves and to de- 
prive ourselves of the knowledge we must have if 
our nation and our liberties are to survive. 
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HE RELATIONS of the United States 

with Africa are so many-sided that it is 

folly to apply any simple formula. Two 
elementary dangers, moreover, beset any effort 
to describe .the American attitude toward this 
vast and fascinating continent. There exists, in 
the first place, the temptation to generalize, to 
speak of Africa as a unit and to evolve glib 
abstractions which, however intriguing, may have 
little practical relevance. This approach can lead 
to an arbitrary interpretation of the indefinite 
and become an attractive substitute for dealing 
with the problems as they really exist. At the 
other extreme, it is easy to exaggerate the com- 
plexities of African relations and the many dif- 
ferences among the African states and territories. 
In this situation one may fall into merely making 
a mental Cook’s tour of the continent, which 
links various problems but fails to give them any 
meaning. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MODERN AFRICA 


In order to avoid these two extremes one must 
carefully identify the essential characteristics of 
modern Africa. The first salient element is the 
prevalence of change. Old countries such as 
Ethiopia, Morocco, and Liberia are going through 
unexpected transformations. New countries, such 
as Ghana and Guinea, have found themselves 
catapulted from dependency to sovereignty, with 
all the prospects and responsibilities which this 
involves. The pace of change in Africa has ac- 
celerated to such an extent that nations whose 
independence is now two or three years old find 
themselves working with countries whose inde- 
pendence has either just occurred, such as the 
Cameroons, or is about to occur, as in the case 
of Togoland, Somalia, and Nigeria. Even these 
last four countries will in turn shortly witness the 
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creation of still newer states. Within a few more 
years, self-government or independence is almost 
certain to come to six or eight more states in 
Africa south of the Saraha. 

A glance at African membership in the United 
Nations can highlight this growth. In 1950 four 
African States were members: Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Liberia, and the Union of South Africa. During 
1960 the number will reach 14, and before 1970 
some observers think that this number will be 
doubled. 

While this political transformation is the most 
striking hallmark of Africa today, the economic 
change is no less important. Subsistence living 
is rapidly giving way to cash economy. The ex- 
panding production of such crops as cocoa, coffee, 
peanuts, cotton and tea, for example, not only 
bring about an internal revolution in the eco- 
nomic lives of the countries producing these prod- 
ucts but also exposes these lands to world agri- 
cultural needs and price fluctuations. This eco- 
nomic change is more dramatically symbolized 
in the expansion of industry: refineries in Egypt; 
alumina plants in Guinea, copper mining in the 
Congo and Rhodesias, and everything from 
heavy steel to small radio parts in the Rhodesias 
and the Union of South Africa. 


These signs of material change, however, are 
only the more obvious indications of a far more 
pervasive change in the minds and the aspira- 
tions of Africans, whatever their racial origin, reli- 
gious persuasion, or political status. This fact is 
reflected in the universal passion for education. 
Within the past 10 years new universities have 
been created in such widely different areas as 
Sudan, Uganda, Senegal, Ghana, Nigeria, Congo, 
and the Federation of Rhodesia. Older universi- 
ties, whether in the Union of South Africa or in 
the countries along the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean have greatly expanded. Moreover, stu- 
dents are eagerly going overseas. Some 10,000 
Africans are studying in England for example, 
and perhaps 2000 are here in the United States. 
New and emerging countries such as Ghana and 
Nigeria are making a valiant effort to establish 
universal education. No one sees where all the 
teachers will be obtained or how the schools will 
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be built, but the desire for education is intense. 
The Premier of Eastern Nigeria faced serious 
riots when his schools could not meet the de- 
mands, and the African leadership in Tanganyika 
considers education as the most important of its 
immediate objectives. 

The fact that Africa is being rapidly trans- 
formed should not, however, obscure the equally 
important fact that this continent can hardly be 
equaled in its diversity. Most countries contain 
an incredible span of different ways of life: the 
ancient city of Fez contrasts with the modern 
metropolis of Casablanca in Morocco. The primi- 
tive pygmies of the upper Congo contrast with 
the urban proletariat of modern Léopoldvilie. 
The life of the remote Borotse in Northern Rho- 
desia is centuries away from the African miner in 
the Rhodesian copper belt. These contrasts within 
almost every country of Africa are only part of 
the situation, for the differences among the re- 
gions of Africa are equally striking. The northern 
littoral is largely an Islamic culture permeated by 
European and Mediterranean influences. The 
countries south of the Sahara, but oriented to- 
wards the Atlantic Ocean, have their own in- 
digenous stamp which has been deeply influenced 
by the colonial powers of Europe. The east and 
southern part of Africa, where to varying de- 
grees European and Asian minorities are living, 
have a multi-racial complexion which distin- 
guishes them from the rest of this continent. 


Yet in the flow of this change and in the varia- 
tion of this diversity there are nevertheless certain 
patterns, and it is from a study of these patterns 
that we can draw conclusions which affect the at- 
titude of the United States towards Africa. In the 
first place tribalism is almost everywhere giving 
way to nationalism, and as a corollary the colo- 
nial relationship is giving way to self-government 
and independence. In the second place the shift 
from subsistence to cash economy brings a whole 
train of changes wherever the process is taking 
place: cities are developing; trade and investments 
are expanding; labor unions are springing up; the 
tax structure is changing; prosperity or depression 
now hangs on world prices in agricultural prod- 
ucts; purchasing power is greatly expanding; and 
the search for new wealth and new economic op- 
portunities is going on at a constantly increasing 
rate. These changes have all greatly stimulated 
the desire of the people throughout this conti- 
nent. They have caused, as several observers have 
noted, a deep crisis of expectation, a crisis which 
is neither theoretical nor in the future. It is here 


now, and it impels the peoples of Africa to de- 
mand a new kind of life in a way they have never 
been motivated since the dawn of history. At the 
same time, and because economic change is slow 
while political change can come more quickly, 
the peoples of Africa have great confidence that 
the political transformation of their continent 
will bring them the economic benefits of the good 
life. In no case is this feeling more clearly ex- 
pressed than in the statements of Sekou Toure of 
Guinea before the UN last November, when he 
spoke of the liberation of Africa from its colonial 
status as the only way by which Africa could be- 
come prosperous. 


OuvzsipE INFLUENCES IN AFRICA 


While the dynamics of African change lie pri- 
marily within the continent, outside influences 
are nevertheless important in conditioning this 
process. Needless to say, the once remote parts of 
Africa are now only a few hours distant by air- 
plane, and modern communications make the 
peoples of Africa highly susceptible to world in- 
fluences. 

In modern times, the European countries were 
the first to penetrate Africa, and the vestiges of 
the early explorers and traders can still be seen 
along the shores of the continent. From explora- 
tion came trade, and from trade political con- 
trol. The European powers not only remade the 
map of Africa, but they extended throughout 
most of Africa their political systems and their 
religion. They also implanted their educational 
systems, and as a result they trained the African 
leadership which is now leading the independ- 
ence movements throughout the continent. In 
certain areas, notably what is now the Union of 
South Africa, the Rhodesias and Kenya, Euro- 
peans settled in significant numbers. Especially 
in the Union and the Rhodesias these Europeans 
have developed the most formidable industrial 
complexes in the entire continent. 

The United States also participated in the ex- 
pansion of western influence in Africa. We traded, 
and our commerce with Africa is now roughly 
$1.2 billion annually. We established missions, 
and have now close to 4,000 Americans of various 
faiths working south of the Sahara. More re- 
cently we began to invest capital in the continent 
and our stake now amounts to almost $800 mil- 
lion. Our chief difference from the other Western 
countries, however, lies in the fact that we have 
never had any territorial control in Africa. While 
this does not make us “‘anti-colonial,” even though 
our tradition constantly supports independence, 
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it does indicate that we are “uncolonial” as far 
as our basic attitudes toward Africa are con- 
cerned. 

As nationalism in Africa has risen so colonial 
ties have decreased. Beginning with the independ- 
ence of Ghana in 1957, the tempo of colonial with- 
drawal has accelerated. Where five years ago 
colonial administrators expected to be in Africa 
for generations to come, many are now thinking 
in terms of one or at the most two decades. Brit- 
ain is responding to this new situation by seek- 
ing to develop independent countries within the 
Commonwealth, France is hoping for a close as- 
sociation of its territories within the French 
Community, and Belgium plans for long-term 
ties with the Congo even though the latter will 
become independent. In the midst of these polit- 
ical experiments, the outcome of which is still 
uncertain, the European powers are seeking to 
expand economic ties between the two continents. 
They hope to increase direct investment between 
their country and the African territory concerned, 
partly through the investment fund of the Euro- 
pean Common Market and partly by means of 
economic grants and programs of technical as- 
sistance. 


Coinciding with the changing relationship be- 
tween Africa and Europe, there has been an in- 
crease in the interest of the Soviet bloc in Africa. 
While the continent for many years has been over- 
looked by the Soviet leadership, it has now be- 
come a principal arena for the East-West conflict. 
The avowed aim of the Soviet Union is to “lib- 
erate” Africa from colonial domination, or to put 
it in the realistic words of world politics, initially 
to deny Africa to the West and later to secure its 
subservience to the Soviet Union. At present, the 
Communist leadership is concentrating in three 
areas. It is expanding its diplomatic establish- 
ments both north and south of the Sahara. In 
the economic field the Communist bloc has some- 
times made dramatic moves, such as the purchase 
of 8,000 tons of cocoa when Ghana became inde- 
pendent or the extension last summer of $100 
million of credit to Ethiopia when the Emperor 
visited Moscow. In other circumstances it has 
worked persistently to establish the economic de- 
pendency of African countries on Eastern Europe 
by means of barter agreements. Free from both 
the inhibitions and responsibilities of Western 
governments who still have political ties with 
Africa, the Soviet Union has been able to under- 
take propaganda whose aim is to undermine the 
ties between Africans and Europeans. 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


The broad significance of these outside influ- 
ences lies in the fact that they have greatly accel- 
erated the transformation which is taking place in 
Africa. These changing political and economic 
aspects of the continent, in turn, pose a number 
of questions for the United States. In each of 
these questions, moreover, there arises both a 
challenge and an opportunity. In each case, 
therefore, we must choose our course wisely, re- 
membering that while no one country can mold 
the fate of Africa we can, if we are perceptive, 
contribute to its evolution in a manner friendly 
to us and in a direction which coincides with the 
welfare of the African people themselves. 


The first problem is nationalism. We know 
from our own experience that nationalism can 
spur on the efforts of a people to improve their 
conditions of life. We have also seen that national- 
ism can have a negative effect which causes coun- 
tries to deny their own welfare. In Africa we 
should encourage those national feelings which 
strengthen a country, and which, for example, 
lead it to build more schools, develop democracy 
in its political life, and seek better standards of 
living for its people. 

While by example and assistance the United 
States has encouraged the emergence of new coun- 
tries, which will become strong and independent, 
we also are sympathetic to a wide variety of co- 
operative efforts on the part of African nations. 
For example, we encouraged the Africans to es- 
tablish an economic commission for their conti- 
nent under the auspices of the UN. We welcomed 
the various efforts by which the leaders of “Liberia, 
Ghana, and Guinea have developed cle: er asso- 
ciation among themselves and with other African 
countries. 


A second problem is racialism. In the negative 
sense this has often meant discrimination between 
different races, but there is also a positive aspect, 
which is based upon the respect which one race 
may have for another. In this field the United 
States may be able to contribute to the welfare of 
Africa. In our domestic affairs we have evolved a 
policy which is based upon this mutual respect. 
In the international field we have opposed racial 
discrimination wherever it has occurred. More- 
over, we think that the example of peaceful co- 
operation among races within the United States 
can throw light on ways by which this difficult 
problem can be faced elsewhere. Without ignor- 

(Concluded on page 116) 
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HAVE followed with great interest, during 

my two years stay in this country, the ever 

increasing interest in the changes taking 
place in Africa. To us Africans, it is particularly 
gratifying to know that the American people have 
the welfare and progress of Africa at heart. The 
American press has focused particular attention 
on Africa, keeping the peopie informed about 
every significant event which occurs there; show- 
ing general satisfaction with events which show 
advance in the right direction and anxiety over is- 
sues which raise doubts in people’s minds as to 
whether they are appropriate and desirable. Your 
educational institutions at all levels have devel- 
oped a healthy interest in the affairs of the conti- 
nent which is now coming into its own as a result 
of the tremendous post-war changes which have 
taken it, as it were, by storm. 

Above all, your government is keenly alive to 
the significance of this remarkable evolution 
which is going on in the once “Dark Continent.” 
The U. 5S. government’s keen interest in Af- 
rica’s much-needed progress and development is 
matched by the help and guidance it has given to 
the various countries on the Coritinent, a good 
example being the scholarships and fellowships 
granted to students and civic leaders in a country 
such as my own, Ghana. There is also the I.C.A. 
program of modernizing and reorganizing our 
system of agriculture. We Africans appreciate all 
these acts of good will. 


There are a number of ways in which one could 
develop a point of view in an effort to under- 
stand the various regions of Africa. 

One could base his teaching primarily on the 








This statement is a slightly condensed version of the 
remarks made by the author in one of the meetings 
held by the National Council for the Social Studies 
during its thirty-ninth annual convention in Kansas 
City, Missouri, last November. Mr. Tsitsiwu is Educa- 
tion Attaché at the Ghana Embassy in Washington, 
D.C. 








many interesting articles which appear in the lo- 
cal press, supplementing these, as opportunity 
occurs, with occasional talks presented to the class 
by the nationals of the various regions of Africa 
being studied. Radio and TV interviews of lead- 
ing African personalities also help to present a 
point of view. And surely teachers would want to 
take advantage of the extensive film libraries 
maintained by the different African Embassies in 
Washington, D. C. 

Records of African music, depicting the rich 
rhythms and cross-rhythms of African percussion 
instruments and voices can also help the study of 
Africa, and when, as in the case of the Ballets 
Africaine, a live dance troupe occasionally visits 
this country presenting traditional and authentic 
performances, the understanding of African music 
is further aided. There are a number of record- 
ings of African music available in most record 
shops, which you would find interesting enough 
to present to your class. 


Then there are the so-called primitive art 
works, mainly carvings, to be seen in the fine 
museums of your large cities. Visits to these mu- 
seums could be of great help, for the opportunity 
of seeing such objects as an African ritual mask, 
a chief's stool, African sandals, or, in some cases, 
gold ornaments, would do much to broaden the 
pupils’ horizon insofar as Africa is concerned. 
The various African Embassies in Washington 
have some fine specimens of art objects to show to 
interested visitors, and any opportunity to see 
these should not be missed. 

Visits to the zoo could be helpful in teaching 
about the birds and the animals to be found in 
Africa. 

But I feel that a more serious and thorough ap- 
proach could be developed through such regular 
subjects as geography and history, the latter sub- 
ject being broadened out in the more advanced 
classes. The history of each African region is very 
closely tied up with and influenced by the geogra- 
phy of that region. It would be interesting for 
students to find out, for example, why the mari- 
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time nations on the Atlantic seaboard suddenly 
turned their attention in the fifteenth century to 
Western Africa rather than the far East. The fol- 
lowing topics might also prove to be of interest: 


The extent to which geography and climate have af- 
fected the development of Western Africa 

The reasons why white settlements could not be estab- 
lished in West Africa, whereas they thrive in Eastern 
and Southern Africa 

The extent to which the Sahara has served as a barrier 
to communication between Northern Africa and the 


West Coast 


The nineteenth-century scramble for Africa and 
the colonization which accompanied it should 
also be given due attention, if only to throw light 
on contemporary events on the Continent. This, 
of course, would be inadequate without a proper 
understanding of the contribution made by the 
different Christian missionaries toward African 
development—an important contribution which 


is often lost sight of. These studies should be 
supplemented whenever possible with exchange 
programs involving both teachers and students. 


These are some of the ways by which the vari- 
ous African regions might be taught in the social 
studies class. For such studies to be effective, co- 
operation is needed on the part of the teacher, 
the parents, and the community. Moreover, there 
is the need for the staff of the particular school 
engaging in such a social studies program to be 
fully convinced that such a course is relevant to 
the needs of the times and should be properly 
developed along with the more traditional 
courses. Above all, the teachers participating in 
the program should make a comprehensive study 
of their subject (history, geography, politics, so- 
cial and economic development, etc.) and make 
every effort to develop an attitude of objective 
and, insofar as possible, balanced interpretation 
of events in Africa today. 
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ing our own mistakes nor our own difficulties, we 
can extend encouragement and sympathetic un- 
derstanding to those parts of Africa where various 
races must cooperate closely for the welfare of the 
country as a whole. 

A third area of challenge in which our response 
may affect the course of African affairs is that of 
economic development. In spite cf occasional 
pockets of rich minerals, Africa is not a wealthy 
continent, and the development of even mini- 
mum standards of living is bound to be a difficult 
process. The main effort must inevitably come 
from the African people themselves. The chal- 
lenge which is put to us is to extend our limited 
help where it will do the most good. So far we 
have felt the knowledge which our technical as- 
sistance program can impart will be especially 
helpful. We, therefore, have technical assistance 
missions, largely in the fields of agriculture and 
education, in all of the independent countries of 
Africa and in several territories still under colo- 
nial authority. The United States, moreover, has 
recognized that in the absence of adequate fi- 
nance for major economic developments we 
should do what is within our power by way of 
making funds available for projects s::ch as dams, 
factories, and power plants. 

At the same time that we face the problems and 


prospects inherent in these three matters, the 
United States has felt strongly that we should do 
everything possible to assist the present and fu- 
ture leaders of Africa in their own training. With 
this in view, there is an active program develop- 
ing for the visits of specialists to the United States 
from many parts of Africa. American men and 
women from both government and private or- 
ganizations are working to improve the educa- 
tional systems of Africa. Without in any way 
claiming a monopoly on the type of training the 
African leadership desires, we think that our 
special background of practical activities—agri- 
culture, engineering, and business—can be of far- 
reaching value to the emerging nations of this 
continent. 

It is extremely important to understand that na- 
tionalism, race, economics, and education all have 
good and bad potentialities. While the United 
States should not expect to mold Africa, for the 
future of Africa lies with the Africans them- 
selves, we have the capacity to affect its evolution. 
In exercising this influence, we must constantly 
encourage nationalism to lead to international 
cooperation, racial feeling to mutual respect, eco- 
nomic aspirations to genuine well-being, and the 
desire for learning to soundly educated African 
leadership. 





African Economic 
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N THE late 1950's large areas of Africa 
reached the point of political independence 
and the continent began to burst forward 

with states having national political identities of 
their own. The process is continuing at an accel- 
erated pace in the 1960's. A great deal has been 
written and discussed in the past few years about 
this dynamic phenomenon. My purpose here is to 
dwell on the economic aspects of the African evo- 
lution and the problems of its economic develop- 
ment. 


AFRICA AT THE THRESHOLD 


As the challenge of independence is met and 
overcome, the national leaders come to face with 
its economic realities. If they fail to attack the 
multiple economic problems, the result of inde- 
pendence may be political turmoil more intense 
than that generated by the struggle for its achieve- 
ment. New countries are likely to be energetic 
young political states, but economically most of 
the continent is still in its infancy. 

A, primitive agricultural stage of development 
prevails over the continent, with some notable 
exceptions. Seventy-five to 85 percent of the popu- 
lation is engaged in agricultural pursuits, and it 
has been estimated that but 5 percent of the 
total African population, south of the Sahara, are 
wage earners.’ About four out of every five adult 
Africans are illiterate. In many areas, the most ele- 
mentary educational opportunities do not yet 
exist. In Somalia, for example, scheduled for in- 
dependence this year, only 7 percent of the ele- 
mentary-school-age children are in school. In 
some countries there are but a score of secondary 
school graduates, and university graduates are 
few in number. The diet of the population is 
deficient,.energies are sapped by disease, and life 
expectancy is low. The average per capita na- 
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tional product of African countries in 1957 has 
been estimated at $125, compared with a U. S. 
level of $2570. 

Northwestern University’s Program of African 
Studies, in a study prepared for the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on United States 
Foreign Policy in Africa, summed up the current 
economic development situation as follows: 

In all Africa south of the Sahara, only the Union, and 
perhaps Southern Rhodesia, have the necessary precondi- 
tions for self-sustaining economic growth: adequate trad- 
ing and commercial activity, an organized money market, 
a labor pool composed of workers having the requisite 
skills and psychologically oriented to regard the industrial 
plant as their primary source of income, essential trans- 
portation and communication facilities. Increasing popula- 
tion, and growth of urban centers and the development 
of industry, together with a concomitant increase in 
the effective exploitation of agricultural potentialities, 
mean that the fulfillment of these conditions elsewhere in 
Subsaharan Africa is a matter of time and of the outside 
aid they can be given. 


A factor that is overwhelmingly apparent to the 
most casual observer of the African scene is its 
enormity and diversity. The continent is as 
large as all of the Western Hemisphere, excluding 
Canada. Across its waist, it is about the same 
distance as from Washington to Salt Lake City; 
its most distant points north to south span a 
space equal to that between New York and San- 
tiago, Chile. Contrasts are sharp. On the same 
continent, within a few hundred miles, native 
peoples marvel at the novelty of a beast pulling 
a plow while others go to work in air-conditioned 
skyscrapers of glimmering glass and aluminum. 
In its hospitals and clinics are doctors of medi- 
cine who were born in village kraals. In the 
mosques and churches of its cities are people 
whose brothers in the hinterland still anoint 
their ancestors’ bones with sacrificial blood. Thus 
stands the continent at the crossroads, seeking 
the means to build a modern economy. 


EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE 


The subsistence economy of much of Africa 
permits little savings for investment. Notable 
exceptions to this are Ghana, Nigeria, Uganda, 


1Thomas Hodgkin. Nationalism in Colonial Africa. 
London, 1956. 
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the Belgian Congo and the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland where proceeds from agri- 
cultural and mineral exports have been set. aside 
to meet some development needs. The interest 
and initiative of Africans in creating a capital 
structure, now most evident in West Africa, is 
growing and will undoubtedly make a major con- 
tribution to economic development. However, 
even under the most favorable circumstances, 
economic development will continue to be de- 
pendent largely upon the inflow of capital from 
abroad. 

External capital and technical training have 
made a major contribution to economic growth 
on the continent for centuries. Westerners and 
Middle Easterners introduced many of the staples 
of the African diet as well as many of the com- 
modities which are now major sources of foreign 
earnings. The cocoa bean, which provides 60 to 
70 percent of Ghana’s export income, was in- 
troduced by Europeans; the rubber tree, account- 
ing for about 65 percent of Liberia’s export in- 
come, was tapped commercially by Americans. 
Other sources of income promoted by outsiders 
were palm oil, gold, diamonds, copper, and 
other minerals. 

Until recent years, Africa was looked upon by 
many developed countries as a complement of 
Europe; giving support to the European econ- 
omy. It was a source of raw materials, a market 
for consumer goods, and a cheap source of labor 
supply. To reach the sources of materials and 
commodities and handle the ensuing trade, for- 
eigners constructed transportation facilities, cut 
roads, and built railroads. This was not thought 
of as economic development, but rather as neces- 
sities for trade beneficial to those who provided 
capital. 

Now, the economic benefits redound to the 
newly independent states as well. 

The European metropoles poured vast sums of 
government capital into Africa. This was supple- 
mented by large private investments, principally 
directed to extractive industries and transporta- 
tion facilities. From World War II to the end of 
1957, the flow of capital into Africa, government 
and private, has been estimated at about $10 bil- 
lion. By the end of 1959, this amount probably 
grew by another $2 billion. Of this amount, about 
15 percent came from the United States. 

France has been providing about $450 to $500 
million per year in public funds to North Africa 
(excluding Algeria) and territories south of the 
Sahara. Much of this has been for economic and 
social development projects, such as railways, 
ports, roads, and electric power as well as hos- 


pitals, schools, and other public buildings. Infor- 
mation on private French investment in Africa is 
inadequate, although estimates of $100-$150 mil- 
lion annually have been made. In recent years, 
however, there has been substantial disinvest- 
ment by French citizens and companies, stem- 
ming from the political upheaval in North and 
Central Africa. 

While the United Kingdom has not devoted as 
much public funds to African development as has 
France, British private investment has been re- 
sponsive to opportunities in Africa and the 
United Kingdom government has helped the ter- 
ritories borrow from private and public sources 
abroad. Total public funds have been in the 
range of $60 to $70 million per year. 

Spain, Belgium, Italy, and Portugal together 
continue to provide about $30 million per year 
for the benefit of their associated African terri- 
tories. Germany has instituted a technical assist- 
ance program. The Overseas Development Fund 
of the European Economic Community will pro- 
vide $581 million to African development over 
the next few years. 


Another source of African development has 
been that provided by the religious missions, long 
established throughout the continent. It was the 
missionaries who first introduced many of the 
new commodities from the outside. Schools run by 
missions have for centuries provided education 
and a stimulus to knowledge and higher learning. 
Thousands of missionaries, including both clerics 
and laymen trained in agronomy, vocational 
teaching, medicine and other fields, staff mission- 
ary establishments and take part in this aspect of 
African economic development. 

International institutions have turned their 
attention to Africa in recent years as well. The 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment has loaned $640 million for African 
projects since its inception, $197 million of 
which was to the Union of South Africa. These 
loans have financed such activities as the giant 
Kariba hydroelectric project in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, road construction in 
Ethiopia, and railroads in Nigeria. 

The United Nations Expanded Technical As- 
sistance program has been providing technical as- 
sistance costing about $3 million annually. 

Private foundations znd institutions have un- 
dertaken educational and other beneficial pro- 
grams in Africa in the past few years. 

The United States has been providing a sizable 
amount of assistance to Africa in its various pro- 
grams under the Mutual Security Act. American 
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assistance commenced as part of the Marshall 
Plan, which was directed toward the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe from its wartime damage. Inas- 
much as the recovery of Europe was in part de- 
pendent upon the provision of African materials, 
the counterpart in European currencies of about 
$450 million was provided for projects in Africa 
(excluding Egypt) under the original Marshall 
Plan. The bulk of this assistance was provided in 
the years 1948-1952. From 1952 to 1956, United 
States assistance was largely technical in nature, 
averaging about $10 million per year from 1952- 
1956. In fiscal year 1957, the advent of independ- 
ent states in North Africa saw Mutual Security 
Program assistazce increase to $61 million; in 
fiscal year 1958 to $73 million; and in fiscal year 
1959 to $97 million. In the current fiscal year it is 
expected to be over $100 million. 

Projects conducted under this program have in- 
cluded a wide range of useful and important ac- 
tivities. In Liberia, for example, under the Forest 
Conservation project, the Liberian government 
has been assisted in the rational development of 
its bountiful but yet unexploited forest resources. 

In Ethiopia, the Imperial Ethiopian College of 
Agricultural and Mechanical Arts at Alem Maya 
and the Agricultural Technical School at Jimma 
is training young Ethiopian agriculturists to 
spread their newly acquired knowledge among 
their countrymen. 


Another segment of the Mutual Security is the 
Development Loan Fund (DLF). Established by 
Congress in 1957, the DLF is the principal instru- 
ment of the U. S. Government under the Mutual 
Security Program charged with the objective of 
accelerating growth in the less developed coun- 
tries through the provision of investment capital. 
From its inception through December 31, 1959, 
it committed $53.4 million in 10 loans and one 
loan guaranty to eight African countries or terri- 
tories on the verge of independence. This in- 
cluded two loans and a guaranty to Liberia, two 
to Tunisia, and one loan each to Ethiopia, Libya, 
Morocco, Nigeria, Somalia, and Sudan. Loans 
from the DLF are usually repayable in the cur- 
rency of the borrowing country. 

One of the loans was for $2 million made avail- 
able to Credito Somalo, a development bank es- 
tablished in Mogadiscio, Somalia. The Bank will 
make foreign exchange credit available for re- 
lending to private investors in establishing or ex- 
panding fishing, tanning, ard leather manufac- 
turing, textile, meat-canning, agricultural prod- 
ucts, and similar enterprises. 

Another loan was for $3 million to help reno- 


vate, repair, and extend telephone and telegraph 
facilities in Liberia. Present telecommunications 
facilities consist of four small, inadequate, and 
largely separated systems. Installation of an ex- 
panded, integrated system is necessary to support 
prospective economic developments in Liberia, in 
the minerals, forest products, and other fields. 
These developments will increase foreign ex- 
change earnings and help diversify the economy. 

An additional United States government pro- 
gram is that of the Export-Import Bank, whose 
primary function is to promote United States 
trade with foreign countries. Since January 1, 
1951, the Export-Import Bank has approved loans 
of $221 million for African countries, $147 mil- 
lion of which was for mining projects in South 
Africa. Seventy-four million was for loans for 
development projects in Ethiopia, Liberia, Portu- 
guese East Africa, and Portuguese West Africa. 

American private investment in Africa has not 
been large. Only about g percent of total U. S. 
foreign investment is in Africa. The only signifi- 
cant investments have been in Liberia, South Af- 
rica, and the Rhodesias, but in the past few years 
there has also been some increased investment in 
oil exploration activities in North Africa. Inter- 
est of American business firms has been increas- 
ing, notably the participation of the Olin Mathie- 
son Company in the construction of an alumina 
plant using local bauxite in Guinea. Another 
group of American investors is participating in a 
manganese mining operation in Gabon. The 
Rockefeller Brothers’ Fund is engaged in a pro- 
gram of investigating investment opportunities in 
West Africa and helping prepare projects for sub- 
mission to potential sources of capital. Prospects 
for increased foreign investment appear to be 
good, if political stability is maintained. 


PROBLEMS OF AFRICAN GROWTH 


The prospects of a more rapid rate of economic 
development in Africa has both positive and 
negative spots. On the bright side, we see an en- 
thusiastic leadership determined to make prog- 
ress for their peoples. We see the opening of 
investment opportunities in certain areas where 
monopolies existed before. We see new policies 
being determined on the basis of local needs and 
opportunities. We also see the beginning of a con- 
quest of disease, illiteracy, abject poverty, and a 
harnessing of the resources. The remaining prob- 
lems, however, are substantial. 

1. The shortage of trained people and the con- 
sequent limited state of administrative, technical, 
and managerial ability in African countries is cur- 
rently the major obstacle to more rapid growth. 
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The withdrawal, in a short period of time, of 
trained European personnel has left a gap in 
the capacity of the new countries to conceive, 
plan, coordinate, and administer major economic 
projects. This defect is keenly felt at the decision- 
making level in each country where a few capable 
African leaders are undertaking the difficult tasks 
of handling the every-day affairs of a new govern- 
ment while confronted with the problems which 
would appear overwhelming even to experienced 
administrators. The means of overcoming these 
obstacles are being developed, but the time neces- 
sary to produce results is long. 

2. Another obstacle to growth is the subsistence 
agricultural level which permits little savings for 
investment. This means a heavy reliance by most 
countries upon outside sources for economic prog- 
ress. 

g. Related to the subsistence level of agricul- 
ture is the high dependence of most countries 
upon the export of one or two agricultural prod- 
ucts or minerals for most of their export earnings. 
Sharp price fluctuations have strongly disruptive 
effects even though the establishment of Market- 
ing Boards, which buy key products at fixed sea- 
sonal prices, has provided a greater degree of in- 
ternal income stability. 

The high dependence upon single crops is one 
of the reasons why several countries are pushing 
plans to utilize in combination their plentiful 
hydro and bauxite resources to develop electric 
power projects and aluminum production. 

4. One of Africa’s greatest physical inadequa- 
cies is a lack of sufficient basic infrastructure, such 
as roads and railways. It is estimated that the 
continent has only 755,000 miles of roads, as 
compared with 3,000,000 in the United States. 
Navigable rivers are few and far between. Con- 
struction of new facilities has special problems of 
cost and adequate utility. About 46,000 miles of 
railroad extend largely from ports to the interior, 
linking agricultural and mineral areas with the 
sea. However, the great distances involved, the 


nature of some of the agricultural output (low 
value, small crops), and local traffic requirements 
make rail and road transportation expensive in 
relation to earnings. Due to these factors, rail- 
roads have been built largely with public funds 
except where mineral exports were unusually 
profitable. 

The most common African transportation 
route, by far, is the trail across the savannah or 
through the bush. Relatively few areas of the 
continent are within 25, miles of motorable roads, 
although road building is being steadily ad- 
vanced. 

5. In addition to the above, there are natural 
factors which place obstacles in the way of eco- 
nomic development. Climatic conditions, poor 
distribution of rainfall, debilitating diseases and 
shortage of water are some of these obstacles. 
Cultural factors are also deterrents to economic 


progress. 


Africa today holds out many promises for the 
future and has a great potential to provide a 
better life for its growing, young population. As 
stated in a report by the National Academy of 
Sciences, “Africa’s greatest resource, however, is 
manpower—now largely illiterate and untrained. 
The rate at which it can be further developed 
and utilized will establish the tempo of prog- 
ress." 

The technical assistance program of the United 
States government and similar programs of the 
United Nations and other countries are training 
thousands of Africans in various technical and 
agricultural fields each year. 

This technical assistance, combined with the 
inflow of government funds and private invest- 
ment, supplemented by local investment funds, 
is producing signs of progress throughout the 
continent. 


*Strengthening Science and Technology in Selected 
Areas of Africa South of the Sahara. July 1, 1959. 





Our African trip started in Dakar, with its unique N’Gor Hotel overlooking the Atlantic, 
its spectacular public buildings, its urbane Negro intelligentsia, all outgrowths of the best of French 
colonialism. We drove up into Senegal, with a French African official with more university education 
than I have; and we walked through quaint villages, ports, and marts. In one I noticed a small boy 
with fingernail-size amulets on his arm and asked our guide what they were. “They are gris-gris,” 


he said. “They protect the boy from evil.” 
“Do you believe in gris-gris?” I asked. 


He shrugged. “As an educated man I cannot believe in such superstitions. On the other hand, as 


a man of sense, I cannot ignore them,” he said. 


Here was Black Africa in a sentence. One foot in the tribal past, one in the swift-moving twentieth 
century.—From John Scott, Democracy Is Not Enough (Harcourt, Brace, 1960). 





THE KEY THAT UNLOCKS 
AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF TOMORROW'S WORLD 


Fresh — Colorful — Personalized — Reading Adventure 


THE ADVENTURE 

OF THE The first text in 25 years that is completely new in approach. 
In all historical literature there is no more fascinating story 
than that of our own country. Noted historians, Henry Graff 
AMERICAN PEOPLE and John Krout of Columbia University, have written THE 
ADVENTURE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE as exciting 
narrative; they have presented the American story as the 

By Henry Graff & John Krout dramatic adventure it truly is. 


Imaginative words, magic words 
will enthrall your students. 


Read this paragraph on page 16 for example: 

‘‘What dreams they dreamed! What energies they lavished 
on their projects! Think of the mountains they had to climb 
and the rivers they had to ford. Think of the trees they had 
to uproot and the animals in their path that had to be de- 
stroyed. And, if this is not enough, think, above all, of the 
thousands of men whose names will never be known—who 
perished in their search for gold, or for that trail that was 
supposed to be only a hundred miles to the north, or for that 
shelter from the sun or frost that would keep a man alive."’ 


There are over 70 maps, including seven pages of full- 
color maps, and more than 500 pictures and diagrams. 
There are end-of-chapter teaching aids—summaries, 
tests, activities, a wonderful index and bibliographies 
with a wide range. 

There is an excellent teachers’ manual; tested and de- 
veloped by High School teachers. 

There is a Study Guide which helps develop student 
interest and also relieves you of a great deal of paper 
Price: $5.56 list, $4.17 net work. 


738 pages 


Published January 1959 This is an exciting account of American History, with un- 
Already in its 2nd printing questionable scholarship, balanced judgment and well- 
integrated colorful illustrations. 


You will find your teaching more effective when your students 
respond to a text that makes famous people come to life, 
dramatic events that unfold with breath-taking interest, 
history that is alive in your classroom. 


Rand McNally will be pleased to send you more complete information on THE ADVENTURE 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. Write your Rand McNally Representative or Rand McNally. 


RAND M¢CNALLY & COMPANY P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 





THE KEY THAT UNLOCKS 
AN UNDERSTANDING 


OF TOMORROW'S WORLD 


West meets the East for the first time in 


OUR 


OUR WIDENING WORLD is the only World Civilization 

History that looks beyond Europe and the West to humanity WIDENING 
in all lands and ages—lands we should all know well. WORLD 
Today, as we realize the importance of the grave political 

struggle in Iraq and the repeated threats about free Formosa By Ethel E. Ewing 
voiced by Mao Tse Tung, we are vividly reminded of the com- 

mitments of our country in all parts of the world. To omit 

these neglected lands and peoples in our students’ study 

of history is a matter of serious concern. 

Adlai Stevenson's remark, ‘‘Our greatest danger is not in 

Europe but in Asia and Africa,"' forcefully reminds us that 

we have neglected to present the important Eastern lands 

to today's history classes. 

This text is a cultural study in world understanding that your 

students, present and future, will need if they are to meet 

intelligently the challenges of our troubled era. 

IN OUR WIDENING WORLD the seven major societies of 

the world today are examined. These societies are: 


Far Eastern . . . Western European ... Indian . . . Anglo- 
American ... Moslem ... Latin American . . . Slavic 


Each Account is Presented in Three Parts: 


. The beginning and development of the society 

. Aportrayal of the society before Western Europe brought 
new ideas and techniques 

. The present-day struggle of each society to adapt to the 
changes of the recent centuries. 


Six KEYS are used to unlock 740 pages 
the door of these cu/tures: Price: $5.56 list, $4.17 net 


. Technology 
. Geography Published March 1958 


1 
2 

3. Organization of the people for living together Now in its 3rd printing 
4. Special achievements 

5. Interrelations of all parts of the culture 

6. Relationships with other societies. 


You will find this text an effective teaching aid. A very help- 
ful teacher's manual is available. 


The forward underlying philosophy of OUR WIDENING WORLD will command your attention. Write your 
Rand McNally representative or Rand McNally for more complete information. We are sure you will be pleased. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Iilinois 





THE KEY THAT UNLOCKS 


ah AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF TOMORROW'S WORLD 


Challenge your abler history students 


CHICAGO HISTORY 


OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


SERIES Here are six important supplementary history books that 
will strengthen your history curriculum. The Series repre- 
sents a brilliant study of American eras and provides fas- 
cinating insights and backgrounds to American History. 
These excellent books will also challenge your abler history 
students to dig deeper into America’s past. Today Rand 
McNally joins the University of Chicago Press in publishing 
this new Series as supplementary history enrichment read- 
ing for our interested high school students. As you can 
see, each book has been written by a noted authority. 


These books are excellent for class use in American His- 
tory, Government and Economics. 


Here is a true enrichment reading for our most promising 
American citizens of tomorrow—reading that will help give 
them a penetrating insight into our American heritage. 
Minimum order five copies of a title or an assortment of six. 


Chicago History of American Civilization Series 


THE BIRTH OF THE REPUBLIC, 1763-1789 
by Edmund S. Morgan 


THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE: A Military History 
by Howard H. Peckham 


THE RESPONSE TO INDUSTRIALISM: 1885-1914 
by Samuel P. Hays 


THE PERILS OF PROSPERITY: 1914-1932 
by William E. Leuchtenburg 


THE NEW AGE OF FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT: 1932-1945 
by Dexter Perkins 


THE PRICE OF POWER: America Since 1945 
by Herbert Agar 


Chicago History of 
American Civilization Series 


Price: Soft Covers $1.25 list $1.00 net 
Publication Date—September 1959 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, IIlinois 





THE KEY THAT UNLOCKS 
AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF TOMORROW'S WORLD 


Dramatic - Vivid -Co/lorful -Charts Portray 


THE ECONOMICS OF AMERICAN LIVING CHARTS—a 
new series of 24 colorful wall charts, endorsed by leading 
economic groups, make it possible for you to present to 
your students a dramatic visual portrayal of essential eco- 
nomic principles. Here is the first simple series of charts 
in elementary economics. They will help you and your 
students understand how and why our economic way of 
living is what it is and how it has helped make our country 
strong and powerful. The charts are designed to bring 
about a basic and clear understanding of the Keys behind 
our country’s greatness and the steps we must take to 
maintain this progress and freedom, too. 


The charts basically cover these themes: The cultural and 
economic resources of this country...its freedoms... 
banking structure ...the role of the Federal Government 
. production... profit...supply and demand ...com- 
petition ... taxation ...and the essential differences be- 
tween free enterprise and a state-controlled economy. 
The charts are 37” x 37”. Four colors are used functionally 
to highlight important graphic concepts. The charts are 
mounted on a new wall bracket for easy classroom use. 


Accompanying Textbook 


The ECONOMICS OF AMERICAN LIVING textbook is a 
simple brief introduction to fundamental economics. It ex- 
plains in detail all of the economic principles found on the 
charts. You can use the text as an independent elementary 
economics book either with or without the charts. A com- 
plimentary copy of the textbook goes with each set of charts. 
Twenty-four charts, with a copy of the textbcot, are being sold for 


$39.75 net, with tripod $2 extra. The textecok is $1.12 net, $1.40 
list. The teacher's manual is $.75. 


: 
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OUR AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC 
PRINCIPLES 


21 TAXES: USE AND ABUSE 
| taxes become too high, they: a 
c cE fire 


redece ability and incentive to save 


Sonal slleirs i reduce opportunity anf incentive te work 
of every Federal Tax dollar is spent =| —P 


4 tor war or delense agains! war ye 
lower the standard of ‘lwing 


ne tr Racaae . 9 en tt nes 


Chart 21 


Economics of 
American Living Charts 
by Dr. Harry Heckman 


Publication—October 1959 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 





Central African Federation: 
Land of Tension 


Franklin Parker 








OWHERE in Africa is the burning am- 
bition for political independence more 
explosive than among the African na- 

tionalists of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. 
Nowhere is the swiftening pace of African prog: 
ress from an orderly trot to a breathless gallop 
more dramatically evident than in Southern Rho- 
desia where a positive hunger for education and 
advancement has seized the African mass in the 
past dozen years. 

These three neighboring British territories— 
Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, and Ny- 
asaland—form a landlocked area in south central 
Africa. Southern Rhodesia, self-governing since 
1923, is about the size of California, has a black- 
to-white ratio of 12 to one, is bordered on the 
south and influenced by the independent, segre- 
gated Union of South Africa. Northern Rhode- 
sia, with a rich copper-producing belt, is about 
the size of Texas and has a black-to-white ratio of 
28 to one. Nyasaland, a poor territory which 
serves as a labor reservoir for southern Africa, is 
about the size of New York State and has a black- 
to-white ratio of 350 to one. In 1953 the electorate, 
overwhelmingly white, voted that these three ter- 
ritories join to form the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. 

The Federation lies in the tropics, but because 
much of its area is highly elevated, from three to 
six thousand feet above sea level, it has a mild, 
healthful climate. Each territory has about two 
and one-third million inhabitants. The seven mil- 
lion people in the Federation represent a truly 
multi-racial grouping of African Negroes belong- 
ing to various tribes, whites of British and other 








This article by Dr. Parker, Assistant Professor of 
History and Philosophy of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Texas in Austin, is based upon his recently 
published book, African Development and Education 
in Southern Rhodesia, copyrighted in 1960 by Kappa 
Delta Pi, and published by the Ohio State University 


Press. 








European stock, Asians from India and China, 
and people of mixed ancestry. 

Key figures in the history of this area are the 
two men who did most to secure British influence 
over central Africa. David Livingstone crossed, 
mapped, and publicized central Africa between 
1850 and 1870, pleading for commerce to western- 
ize and missions to Christianize its people. In the 
1880's Cecil John Rhodes aroused Britain to ex- 
pand north from the Union of South Africa to 
ward off German, Belgian, Portuguese, and Boer 
encroachments on central Africa. 

Two major tribal peoples lived in what later 
became Southern Rhodesia, the Mashona and 
Matabele. The weaker Mashona, who lived in the 
east and north, tended cattle and farmed. They 
were constantly attacked by their overlords, the 
fierce Matabele, a Zulu offshoot who had fled 
north before the advancing Boers in South Africa. 
The Matabele chief, Lobengula, was a giant of a 
man and a fierce leader, but he knew he could 
not win against the white men who plagued him 
for mining rights, After holding out as long as he 
could, he agreed in 1888 to give Rhodes permis- 
sion to “dig holes in the ground” for gold. 

In 1890 Rhodes sent 200 white men from Bri- 
tain and South Africa into the area to stake out 
farms for permanent settlement. He used the vast 
wealth and enormous power of his South African 
DeBeers diamond syndicate to form a commercial 
enterprise, the British South Africa Company. 
This company administered the area under a 
royal charter from the British Crown. The lure of 
gold (now a secondary source of income in this 
agricultural area) and the desire to acquire this 
unclaimed land brought about decisive British 
occupation. 

After the white men arrived, the disillusioned 
Lobengula could not long hold his angered war- 
riors. They raided isolated farms and in 1893 
broke out in rebellion. This rebellion was crushed 
with Maxim machine guns. Lobengula, by then a 
sick, dying man, said: 

The white men will never leave us in peace while we 
have gold in our land. Take all my gold and give it to 
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the white men. Tell them they have beaten my regiments, 
killed my cattle, burned my villages, and captured my 
cattle. Tell them I want peace!' 


Herded into inadequate reserves of land, made 
to pay taxes, and forced to unaccustomed labor 
in mines and on farms, the only half-defeated 
Matabele along with the Mashona rebelled again 
in 1896. They were again quickly beaten but this 
time won some concessions. The white settlers 
had confirmed their occupation with their blood 
and had shown that they meant to stay. They 
insisted on a government which would place their 
interests first. White supremacy has been main- 
tained by a succession of segregation laws. 

The British South Africa Company ruled over 
the white settlers and the native peoples until 
1923. In that year Southern Rhodesia, whose 
white government was politically far advanced, 
became a self-governing territory. Northern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland came directly under British 
Colonial Office rule. 

Over the years the three territories cooperated 
in essential services. A Federation with a con- 
stitution enshrining the concept of racial partner- 
ship was entered into in August, 1953, with the 
more politically advanced territory of Southern 
Rhodesia taking the lead, The more numerous 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland Africans, 
whose rights are protected by the British Colonial 
Office and who have hoped for eventual inde- 
pendence, objected to federation from the begin- 
ning for fear that Southern Rhodesia’s restrictive 
African policy would dominate. But the white 
men had the power of decision. 

Opposition to federation came to a head early 
in 1959. Some 50 Nyasaland Africans were killed 
in the violence arising from an alleged plot of 
a white massacre. The British government ap- 
pointed a commission to inquire into the Nyasa- 
land uprisings. This Devlin Commission report in 
early August, 1959, did not find evidence of an 
African plot for mass white murders. Despite 
disclaimers from the territorial officials and Fed- 
eral Prime Minister Sir Roy Welensky, the indi- 
cation is that the white governments declared a 
state of emergency and arrested African national- 
ist leaders on insufficient provocation. Outstand- 
ing among those arrested is Dr. Hastings Banda, 
a Nyasaland-born African and medical doctor 
who practiced medicine in England for many 


*Sarah Gertrude Millin. Rhodes. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1952. p. 197. In one native-white skirmish a 
band of mounted white soldiers, the Shangani Patrol, 
was wiped out to the last man. 


years. He returned to Nyasaland in 1958 and 
quickly became the leading African spokesman 
against federation and for an independent Nyasa- 
land. Dr. Banda and about 150 other African na- 
tionalist leaders were imprisoned. 

The recent difficulties in Nyasaland and else- 
where in Africa have created a considerable stir 
in the British Parliament and have strengthened 
liberal British opinion against granting the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland the independ- 
ent Commonwealth status it seeks. 

The situation in early 1960, was relatively 
quiet in the Federation. In the few months since 
the uprising several concessions have been made 
to Africans. Segregation signs have been removed 
and separate entrances have been abolished in 
railroad stations and post offices. The Federal 
Prime Minister has appointed an African to be 
Parliamentary Secretary. An African journalist 
from Southern Rhodesia has been appointed to 
the staff at Rhodesia House in London. 

Two extremes are now contending in Africa 
south of the Sahara: a strident black nationalism 
which wants to gain political control quickly, 
and a determined white nationalism as exhibited 
by the apartheid policies in the white-dominated 
Union of South Africa which wants to retain 
permanent white power. Between these bitter ex- 
tremes lies the difficult middle road of multiracial 
cooperation. 

The impasse for Africans lies between ex- 
tremists who want independence and would al- 
low white settlers to stay in Africa only on their 
terms and moderate Africans who realize that 
their people still need civilized guidance but in- 
sist on economic and political parity with the 
white man. Both African groups are in conflict 
with that dominant white community which in- 
tends to remain in Africa and keep the govern- 
ment in “civilized” hands. 

The dilemma among the white settlers is how 
to grant African rights which do not jeopardize 
their own standards and rights and which do not 
lead to their being swamped politically by a still- 
backward black majority. The problem for Great 
Britain is how to keep the good will of the white 
settlers who consider the Federation their coun- 
try, and yet allow the advancement of African as- 
pirations toward freedom. 

The Nyasaland uprisings focused world atten- 
tion on the troubled African continent and are 
but another indication of the forceful tide toward 
African self-determination. This irrepressible 
pressure makes the Central African Federation an 
uneasy land of tension. 





A View of Africa in a 


College Curriculum 
New Paltz College of Education 








N THE LIGHT of the changing role of non- 
western people in world affairs, the faculty 
and administration of the State University 

College of Education at New Paltz, New York, 
have recognized the necessity for a fundamental 
change in the orientation of the College cur- 
riculum. This need has been dramatically, por- 
trayed in an editorial column in the New York 
Herald Tribune of last May g, referring to the 
New Paltz program. 

In this age of emerging Asian and African nations, 
familiarity with Western culture is no longer enough 
for the educated man. The ethnic provincialism of the 
West that sufficed in a white man’s world has been over- 
run by history. But our colleges and universities have not 
all responded to the rapidly changing times... . 


Accordingly, the curriculum of the College has, 
since 1957, required that every student have an 
opportunity to gain an understanding of the 
people of all parts of the world. The first step 
in this direction was accomplished through the 
adoption of a new General Education program, 
a group of 15 courses required of all students in 
the College. It is an accepted principle in this 
new program that all these courses should be 
presented in a world-wide frame of reference in- 
sofar as possible. Some of the courses are con- 
cerned directly with non-Western areas such as 
the courses on Asian civilization, and Africa and 
the Near East; others, such as those in art and 
world literature, use illustrative materials drawn 
from the world at large. Beyond the general 
education level, the New Paltz curriculum, 
through advanced elective courses, provides an 
opportunity for the student to further his under- 
standing of non-Western areas of the world. All 
students may choose free electives from this group 
of courses as part of their degree program. Other 








This report of the program of African studies now 
being carried on at New Paltz was prepared by the 
members of the staff of the State University College of 
Education at New Paltz, New York. 
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students may meet their degree requirements of 
an “academic major” by electing a concentration 
of 24 semester hours in Asian-African civiliza- 
tions and related studies. 

The core of the program of African studies is 
the general education course, Africa and the Near 
East, which all students must take within their 
first two years at the College. The course provides 
students with a basis for the comprehension of 
contemporary political, economic, and social 
forces in these areas of the world. This one se- 
mester course meets three hours each week and 
has been offered regularly for six semesters. Class- 
room discussion sessions are supplemented by 
lectures, student reports, films, tape recordings, 
photographs, slides and “Ethnic Folkways” re- 
cordings. Several textbooks are utilized since no 
single one now available seems satisfactory. In 
addition, heavy reliance is placed on the resources 
of the College Library and the World Study Cen- 
ter. Visits to the Campus by African and Near 
Eastern leaders provide a basis for face-to-face 
contacts which have become an integral part of 
the approach of the course. 

In the final analysis, this course is concerned 
with the people of Africa and the Near East— 
with their political, economic, and social prob- 
lems and with their difficulties, their successes, 
their traditions, and their aspirations. The task of 
the instructional staff is not only to introduce the 
student to Africa’s past and present, but to lay 
a foundation for understanding its future. The 
staff members are concerned with what Mr. Tom 
Mboya of Kenya, and Mr. Joshua Nkomo of 
the Southern Rhodesia African National Con- 
gress, both recent visitors at New Paltz, called, 
“the vital role of the African in world affairs.” 

One major difficulty in teaching about Africa 
arises from the ethnocentric climate of opinion so 
widespread in our country. Students do not come 
to college completely ignorant of Africa; rather, 
they have a great many misconceptions and 
stereotypes about this area, and about people 
of color, and non-Western cultures in general. 

Fifteen hundred students are regularly enrolled 
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at New Paltz, and more than goo take the re- 
quired course on Africa and the Near East each 
semester. Since its inception, over 1,000 students 
have completed this course. Others have taken 
courses on the non-Western world offered by the 
College at its various ey ension centers through- 
out southeastern New York State. Teachers and 
other interested persons from the Mid-Hudson 
region have attended summer seminars on Asia 
and Africa as well as symposia and special events. 
Thus, the College’s program reaches out to many 
communities, individuals, and groups. 

The College is meeting the need for scholarly 
materials on Africa through an unusual facility, 
its World Study Center. Established in 1956, the 
Center, located in the College Library, aids and 
encourages research by students, faculty, and 
citizens on the various areas of the world. More 
than 4200 volumes, pamphlets, and periodical 
titles, and an extensive collection of art objects, 
films, slides, photographs, and recordings are 
available. Three-quarters of the collection is de- 


voted to Asia, Africa, and the Near East. Books 
and periodicals representing African and Near 
Eastern opinion and research are continuously 
being acquired. An important function of the 
Center is the sponsorship of summer seminars 
and the publication of reports. 

In retrospect, certain questions have arisen 
from our experience which merit serious consid- 
eration: 

1. What is the relationship between a single, three- 
credit course on Africa, or a series of such courses, and 
the achievement of the laudable ideals of international 
and intercultural understanding? 

2. If a student lacks knowledge about his own culture, 
will he not learn about another with difficulty? Will an 
understanding of the social forces operative in Africa 
lead to greater insight into the nature of his own society? 

The continuing process of education for inter- 
national understanding is vital for all Americans. 
If the youth of today are to live in the world of 
tomorrow as responsible citizens, teachers, and 
intellectually mature persons, then the nation’s 
colleges have an inestimable role to play. 
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continent, equal in area to the whole of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, excluding Canada. If for no 
other reason than size and number of people, 
Africa deserves a prominent place in our social 
studies curriculum. But there are other reasons. 
Economically, the United States is becoming ‘in- 
creasingly dependent upon the resources of what 
has been called “the continent God kept in re- 
serve.” Because of economic ties as well as because 
of the values we cherish for ourselves and wish 
for other peoples, the destiny of Africa’s millions 
is once and for all bound up with our own des- 
tiny and with the destiny of the free world. 

All of the authors whose articles appear in this 
issue of Social Education call attention, in one 
way or another, to our growing awareness of the 
importance of Africa and to our responsibility to 
help the African peoples to help themselves as 
they move into the future. 

“To look at Africa in the middle of the twen- 
tieth century,” writes Harry R. Rudin, “is to 
observe the most profound revolution in human 
history.” Franklin Parker makes much the same 
point when he declares, “Nowhere is the swiften- 
ing pace of African progress from an orderly trot 
to a breathless gallop more dramatically evident 
than in Southern Rhodesia where a positive 
hunger for education and advancement has seized 
the African mass in the past dozen years.” And 
from Hart Perry comes the sobering reminder 


that Africa today “stands at the crossroads.” 

Equally relevant are the reminders of our re- 
sponsibility. “While the United States should 
not expect to mold Africa, for the future of 
Africa lies with the Africans themselves, we have 
the capacity to affect its evolution,” Fred L. 
Hadsel comments. “In exercising this influence, 
we must constantly encourage nationalism to lead 
to international cooperation, racial feeling to 
mutual respect, economic aspirations to genuine 
well-being, and the desire for learning to soundly 
educated African leadership.” Leonard S. Ken- 
worthy raises a similar standard when he writes, 
“One of the ultimate tests of the depth of our 
international understanding rests in our ability 
to understand, accept, and respect the 225 mil- 
lion people of modern Africa, our neighbors in 
a shrinking world.” And W. L. Tsitsiwu, citizen 
of Ghana, urges American teachers to give an “ob- 
jective and, insofar as possible, balanced inter- 
pretation of events in Africa today.” 


We live in a world of rapidly expanding hori- 
zons—the rapidly expanding horizon men see as 
they soar upward toward Outer Space and the 
earth and sea and sky merge in an ever widening 
circle; the rapidly expanding horizon of hope 
and aspiration as men the world over lift up 
their eyes to new vistas and reach out to claim 
the bright promise of the future. 





Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 








Report of Meeting of the 
Third House of Delegates 


The following is a summary of the report sub- 
mitted by Lillian Witucki of the Metropolitan 
Detroit Social Studies Club who was elected sec- 
retary of the House of Delegates. 

The meeting of the Third House of Delegates 
was held on Wednesday, November 25, 1959, in 
Room 471 of the Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, 
Missouri. A total of 89 delegates from a possible 
total of 108 were present, including the Board of 
Directors and officers who represent the member- 
ship at large. 

The meeting was called to order by Howard 
Cummings, President of NCSS, who welcomed 
the delegates. The House elected its secretary; 
a committee on credentials was appointed; min- 
utes of the Second Delegate Assembly were dis- 
tributed and Marie Edwards, last year’s secretary, 
read the report of that meeting. The Agenda for 
the 1959 meeting was adopted. 

The House heard two reports from commit- 
tees which had been appointed upon the recom- 
mendation of the 1958 assembly. The first of 
these committee reports was made by Roy Gruen- 
ewald of Indiana, Chairman of the Committee on 
Election Procedures. The report contained sev- 
eral proposals and, after a discussion of these 
proposals, recommendations were made to the 
committee for further consideration. (The NCSS 
Board of Directors acting on this matter voted to 
continue this Committee on Election Procedures, 
instructing them to study the proposals further 
and to report at the 1960 meeting.) 

Isidore Starr, member at large, reporting for 
the Committee on Utilization of Teacher Time, 
stated that the committee did not have a com- 
plete report at this time but hoped to be able to 
report more fully at the meeting in 1960. (The 
NCSS Board of Directors moved the continuation 
of this committee for the coming year.) 

Three recommendations were made with re- 
gard to the rules governing the House of Dele- 
gates. One, that the secretary be automatically 
made a Delegate at Large to the next House of 
Delegates and should not be counted in his or her 
own local or state delegation. Two, that any rep- 
resentative to the House of Delegates must be a 
member of the NCSS. Three, observers who are 


members of NCSS would be permitted to attend 
House of Delegates meetings. (The NCSS Board 
of Directors moved that these recommendations 
be incorporated in the Manual for the House of 
Delegates.) 

During discussion of the role of the social 
studies in a scientific era, the House of Delegates 
endorsed a resolution urging Congress to enact 
the Murray-Metcalf Bill into law as an effective 
method of supporting public education. (This 
resolution was endorsed by the NCSS Board of 
Directors and adopted by the membership at the 
Business Meeting. The resolution as passed ap- 
pears in the February 1960 issue of Social Educa- 
tion.) 

The Committee on Academic Freedom pre- 
sented a resolution concerning the right of teach- 
ers to join any organization except one which ad- 
vocates the overthrow of the government by force 
or violence. After considerable discussion, the 
resolution presented by the Academic Freedom 
Committee was modified and then endorsed by 
the delegates. (This resolution was endorsed by 
the Board of Directors and adopted at the Busi- 
ness Meeting by the membership. The resolution 
as passed appears in the February 1960 issue of 
Social Education.) 

Several recommendations were made to the 
NCSS Board of Directors. It was suggested that 
in printing the National Council brochures a 
line be added where state and local councils could 
add their dues; also, a line on the brochure to 
indicate a person’s school. The recommendation 
was made that local, state, and regional councils 
be given specific tasks in place of some NCSS 
ad hoc committees whose members are scattered. 
The possibility of a Newsletter was discussed but 
it was suggested that in terms of cost it might be 
better to expand Social Education if further in- 
vestigation showed the membership desired 
greater coverage of NCSS activities. (The Board 
moved that the Executive Secretary's attention be 
called to the above recommendations from the 
House.) 

Regarding the question of the time of the An- 
nual Meeting, the House recommended a sam- 
pling of the membership be conducted to deter- 
mine the general feeling about a change in the 
Annual Meeting dates. Also, the attention of the 
Board of Directors was called to the question of a 
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single due date for membership. (The Board 
authorized the Executive Secretary to sample 
local and state councils as to opinions of their 
members on the question of the Annual Meeting 
date.) 

There was considerable interest by delegates in 
the whole problem of securing grants for research 
in the social studies. Questions were asked regard- 
ing the Research Committee of the National 
Council and several proposais were presented in 
regard to this committee. It was felt that an ab- 
stract of research completed was needed, not just 
a listing. The question of what steps could be 
taken to obtain grants from foundations as well 
as grants from the government at the national 
level was discussed. 

The problem was raised concerning what can 
be done to further the bringing together of the 
various social science organizations and the NCSS 
in areas of work where there is a mutual concern. 
An explanation was made of the work being 
done by a joint committee of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies and the NCSS. It was 
felt that this is a step in this direction. 

The meeting adjourned at 5 p.m. 


Airborne Television 


Airborne television will receive major atten- 
tion during a Conference and Workshop in Edu- 
cational Media to be held at Indiana University, 
June 27-July 1, 1960. 

Devoted mainly to the utilization of television 
for educational purposes, some time will be spent 
on open-circuit and closed-circuit television and 
other types of instructional materials. 

Lectures, demonstrations, and group discus- 
sions will deal with such specific aspects of air- 
borne educational television as (1) plans and 
possibilities, (2) the nature and role of the 
medium as an instructional resource, (3) class- 
room application, (4) program information, and 
(5) demonstrations of actual educational uses. 

Selected leaders involved in developing and 
appraising the Mid-West Airborne Television 
Project will make formal presentations June 27 
and 28. 

The workshop, June 29-July 1, for exploring 
and discussing problems confronting persons in 
the field, will include group discussions and proj- 
ects according to subject-matter areas and grade 
levels represented by the participants. 

The Conference and Workshop are. designed 
for principals, supervisors, classroom teachers, 
coordinators of educational media, and those 
leaders who have responsibility in connection 


with the use of az:civ-visual materials, including 
school board members, PTA members, and staff 
members of state departments of public instruc- 
tion. 

The Conference will be open, at no charge, to 
interested participants on a conference basis with- 
out credit. Those wishing to earn an hour of 
graduate credit in R505 may do so by spending 
an additional three days, June 29-July 1, in the 
Workshop. 

L. C. Larson, Professor of Education, Indiana 
University, will serve as chairman of a committee 
in charge of the Conference and Workshop. 


Indiana Council 

The Indiana Council for the Social Studies 
is having its 18th Annual Convention April 1 
and 2 at the Indiana University, Gary Center. 
Plans for the convention include a Friday after- 
noon tour of the Gary works of the United States 
Steel Company and school visitation. The open- 
ing general session on Friday evening will in- 
clude reports of committees, remarks by a promi- 
nent speaker, and a reception. 

The Saturday sessions will open with commit- 
tee breakfasts, followed by a general session at 
which the keynote address will be delivered. This 
session is to be followed by ten or twelve section 
meetings. The convention will be concluded with 
a luncheon meeting and a talk by a guest speaker. 


Greater Cleveland 

The Greater Cleveland Council is cooperating 
with the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce in 
sponsoring field trips in the Greater Cleveland 
area. 

On December 8, the group visited a bakery 
which also dealt with frozen food specialties. The 
December 10 trip was to the U. S. Post Office to 
observe new equipment and the methods utilized 
in handling the mail. 


Southern California 


The Southern California Social Science Associ- 
ation held a dinner meeting in November at 
which Donald D. Reber, an exchange student 
who had been in Europe for eight months, re- 
ported on “Social Studies in Europe” and 
“Teaching About Controversial Issues.” 

The Spring Convention will be an all-day 
meeting. It will deal with “Teaching Contro- 
versial Issues,” and will be staffed by administra- 
tors and university personnel. The date for the 
Conference will be announced. F.N.A. 
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Oakland 


The Oakland (California) Council for the So- 
cial Studies held a meeting December 10 at which 
Glenn E. Hoover, Professor Emeritus of Econom- 
ics of Mills College, addressed the group on “Edu- 
cational Goals: Enduring or Expedient?” His ad- 
dress was followed by a question and answer 
period. 

Officers of the Oakland Council include Rob- 
ert E. Boyle, President; Mrs. Mariella L. Lena- 
han, Vice-President; Ralph S. May, Secretary; 
and Ernest E. Goodban, Treasurer. R.E.B. 


Connccticut 

The Connecticut Council for the Social Studies 
has set up an advisory Cosurnittee on the Social 
Studies which has proposed a tentative course of 
study. The Committee includes four members 
at the junior high school level, two system-wide 
supervisors, eleven senior high school members, 
and three members from teacher training institu- 
tions. 

Working with this Committee are ten regional 
discussion groups to make “grass roots” recom- 
mendations to the Advisory Committee. The Ad- 
visory Committee will submit these ideas to a 
group of national authorities who have been in- 
vited to meet with it to discuss these over-all pro- 
posals as well as specific proposals which come 
from the study. 

The Advisory Committee on the Social Studies 
will then revise the tentative course of study and 
expects to publish The Social Studies Curriculum 
Bulletin by 1961. J.E.G. 


Decatur and Central Illinois 

The Decatur and Central Illinois Councils for 
the Social Studies held a joint meeting in Clin- 
ton October 26. 

Featured speaker was David Ames, an anthro- 
pologist of Hlinois State Normal University. Dr. 
Ames discussed African culture and played primi- 
tive music, tape recorded in Africa and the West 
Indies. He also explained how African music 


patterns have been adapted in this country. 
A.M.E. 


AHA-NCSS Meeting 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
cooperated with the American Historical Associ- 
ation in the presentation of a luncheon meeting 
during the AHA sessions in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 28. Erling Hunt, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of the Teaching of the Social Studies, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, pre- 


sented an address, “New Challenges in History 
Teaching.” John H. Haefner, State University of 
lowa, commented on Dr. Hunt's remarks. The 
meeting was chaired by Robert Keohane of 
Shimer College, Mt. Carroll, Illinois. 


Pennsylvania Council 

“The Impact of ‘Legalism’ on the Teaching of 
the Social Studies” was the subject of speaker 
Sidney Wise of the Department of Government 
at Franklin and Marshall College when he ad- 
dressed the Pennsylvania Council for the Social 
Studies on December go. The meeting was held 
in conjunction with the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association meeting in Harrisburg. 


I}linois 

The Illinois Council for the Social Studies held 
its meeting October g at Belleville. 

The keynote address was delivered by Gustave 
Mesmer of Washington University and bore the 
title “Problems in Education Today.” 

Then a number of section meetings were held: 
American Government, chaired by J. R. 
Schneider; American History, Dorothy Dunn; 
Audio-Visual, Carl Bingham; Economic Educa- 
tion, Irene Phillips; Geography, Kermit Laidig; 
Know Illinois, Dorrell Kilduff; World History, 
Sara Barmore; Civics in 7th, 8th, and gth Grades 
and American Government in 11th and 12th, J. 
R. Schneider; Cooperative Project with NEA 
Travel Committee, Martha Stucki; and Curricu- 
lum, Eleanor Volberding. 

The section meetings were followed by a busi- 
ness meeting which was presided over by Helen 
Fairweather, President of the Illinois Council. 

The final scheduled session was a luncheon at 
which John D. Allen of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity addressed the gathering on “The Chang- 
ing Social Studies.” 

General chairman of the Committee on Con- 
ference Arrangements was Harold Limper of 
Southwestern Council, Belleville. He was assisted 
by Alvin Nebelsick, Helen TeWinkle, Erna Mur- 
phy, Otis Miller, Gerald Turner, Grover Baker, 
Mary Jean Leunig, and guides from the Civics I 
classes. H.G.F. 


New England 

The New England Association of Social Studies 
Teachers held its Fall meeting on December 5 
at Boston University. The morning session was 
devoted to a discussion of “New Developments 
in the Teaching of History: The Pittsburgh 
Plan.” Edwin T. Fenton, of the Department of 
History at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
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addressed the group on the subject of “Advanced 
Placement as a Catalyst to a Social Studies Pro- 


gram,” while Helen M. Kiester of Allderdice 
High School in Pittsburgh spoke on “Planning 
History Courses: The Courage to Omit.” 

At the luncheon Carl N. Degler of Vassar Col- 
lege spoke on “The 1880's as a Dividing Line in 
American History.” W.L.O'L. 


Texas 

San Antonio was the site of the November 
meeting of the Texas Council for the Social 
Studies. Arrangements for the meeting were made 
by a committee chaired by Mrs. Eleanor Peterson, 
Vice-President of TCSS, and committee members 
Mrs. Verna Morris, Louise Mims, and Mrs. 
Evelyn Hanson. 

The luncheon meeting was addressed by Joe 
B. Frantz, chairman of the Department of His- 
tory of the University of Texas, on the topic 
“History and the Business Scene.” Jim B. Pierson 
of the University of Texas then discussed “Why 
We Teach History.” 

Following these addresses an election of officers 
was held. Newly elected were President, Lola 
Campbell of Amarillo; First Vice-President, Mrs. 
Hazel Rose of Houston; Second Vice-President, 


Doris King of Nacogdoches; Secretary, Selma 
Jones of La Marque; and Treasurer, Laura Sny- 
der of Amarillo. J.D. 


Sabine Area 

The Sabine Area Council for the Social Studies 
held a meting in October which heard Mrs. 
Ethel Deprato Frank talk on her visit to Russia. 
The December meeting was devoted to reports of 
delegates to the NCSS and TCSS meetings. 

A spring workshop at Lamar College is being 
planned by the Council. J.D. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are cordially invited to send in ma- 
terials for these columns. Send in notes on the 
activities of your school organization and other 
items of general interest to social studies teach- 
ers. Mail your material as early as possible to 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Contrib- 
utors to this issue: Marie Edwards, Frances 
Norene Ahl, Robert E. Boyle, John E. Gaisford, 
Alice M. Eikenberry, Helen G. Fairweather, R. 
Parker Downs, Wilfred L. O’Leary, Julia Dar- 
nall. 





Pamphlets and Government 
Publications 


Louis M. Vanaria 








Less than two dollars in postage on letters of 
inquiry addressed to public and private sources 
of pamphlets and other illustrative material pro- 
duced two large cartons of resources suitable for 
classroom use in teaching about Africa. The fol- 
lowing compilation can be only suggestive. 


Department of State 


The Public Service Division, Department of 
State, Washington 25, makes available to teach- 
ers sample copies (within supply limits) of a 
variety of materials, some of which are listed 
below. Additional copies of many of the publica- 
tions may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The United States and the New Africa, by Joseph 
C. Satterthwaite, 17 p. (speech at Tulane Uni- 
versity, January 17, 1959). 

The Problems and Prospects of Sub-Sahara 
Africa: A United States Point of View, by 
Joseph Palmer II, 10 p. (speech at Princeton 
University). 

Africa: Its Challenge to the West, by Julius C. 
Holmes, 12 p. (speech to World Affairs Coun- 
cil). 

Fact Sheet: Mutual Security in Action—Tunisia. 

Fact Sheet: Mutual Security in Action—Ethiopia. 

The Emergence of Africa, 6 p. (report to the 
President by Vice-President Nixon on his trip 
to Africa, February 28-March 21, 1957). 

Background: Three New African Nations, 
Morocco-Tunisia-Libya, 32 p. 

Background: The Sudan, Middle East Bridge to 
Africa, 20 p. 

The Role of the United States in Africa: Our 
Interests and Operations, by James K. Pen- 
field, g p. (speech to Institute on African af- 
fairs). 


Embassies and Information Centers 


Belgian Government Information Center, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20. 


The Belgian Congo: Its Past—Its Future, 64 p.; and 
Thirtezs. 2£2!"%'on Congolese, 79 p. Free to teachers. 


British Information Services, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 

Free materials on the British territories in Africa avail- 
able upon request. 


Embassy of France, Press and Information Serv- 
ice, 972 Fifth Ave., New York 21. 

All of the following are sent free on request. 

In large quantities: The Community; Birth of a New 
Community of Free Peoples; Progress Report on the New 
French Community; Africans Achieve Leadership Through 
Education; Founding of Dakar University; France 1958 
(small folder of the “Centre de Diffusion Francaise’’); Es- 
sential Notions about Algeria; Here Live Side by Side 
(pamphlet about Algeria). 

In limited quantities: Communauté (brochure); Map of 
Africa (1954); Education in Algeria (1959); French Eco- 
nomic Assistance in West and Equatorial Africa—A Decade 
of Progress, 1948-1958. 


Embassy of Ghana, Information Section, 2139 R 
Street, N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 


Free packet of colorful pamphlets, charts, data sheets, 
and reprints. 


Embassy of Liberia, Washington, D.C. 


Copies of Liberia Today, a quarterly magazine, are 
available free on request, together with pamphlets on 
separate subjects published from time to time. 


Embassy of the United Kingdom of Libya, 2127 
Bancroft Place, Washington 8, D.C. 


“Highlights on Libya” (mimeographed) and illustrated 
pamphlets are free on request. 


Embassy of Morocco, Washington, D.C. 


Request free pamphlets and documentation on Mo- 
rocco listed as “Material on Morocco.” Supplies vary. 


Embassy of Tunisia, 2408 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 


Write for “List of Publications Available for Free Dis- 
tribution.” (Limit is two or three copies of each item.) 


For a complete listing of embassies and foreign 
information sources, consult Guide to Foreign 
Information Sources (Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H St., N.W., Washington 6; 1959; 
27 p. free). 
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Foreign Policy Association 

Africa: World’s Last Frontier, by John Scott 
(Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46 St., New 
York 17; 62 p. 35 cents) is a recent addition to 
the Headline Series. In 1958 the author spent 
three months in Africa, a continent he had 
visited on several earlier occasions. The Associ- 
ation’s Foreign Policy Bulletin includes frequent 
attention to African affairs. See October 1, Octo- 
ber 15, November 1, and November 15, (1959) for 
a series of four articles by Vera Micheles Dean. 


American Committee on Africa 

The American Committee on Africa (801 Sec- 
ond Ave., New York 17) is not a foundation or 
an embassy and must, therefore, charge for almost 
all of its publications, including the following: 


Africa Today. 6 issues for $2; 35 cents each. 

Africa Today Pamphlets. (quantity discounts) 

1. Algeria: Is Confederation the Answer? by 
Lorna Hahn; 82 p. 50 cents. 

2. Portugal’s African “Wards” by Marvin Har- 
ris; 50 cents. 

3. Kenya Faces the Future by Tom Mboya; 32 
p. 50 cents. 

4. The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland: 
The Future of a Dilemma by Channing 
Richardson and others; 50 cents. 


Three different pamphlets a year cost $1 by sub- 
scription. Any four pamphlets (different or simi- 
lar) cost $1.50. 

The Africa Packet. A collection of materials 
on Africa, including a wall map; $1. This is a 
good bargain for teachers especially concerned 
with Africa. 

South West Africa: The U. N.’s Stepchild. 26 p. 
20 cents. 

Available at no cost are various mimeographed 
materials, and several leaflets which explain the 
program and projects of the Committee. 


The American Assembly 

Background papers prepared for the use of 
participants, and the Final Report of the Thir- 
teenth American Assembly, Arden House, Harri- 
man Campus of Columbia University, held on 
May 1-4, 1958, are attractively and inexpensively 
published as The United States and Africa (The 
American Assembly, Columbia University; June 
1958; 252 p. $1 soft cover; $1.25 hard cover). 
The volume was prepared under the editorial 
supervision of Dr. Walter Goldschmidt of the 
University of California (Los Angeles) and in- 


cludes contributions by Rupert Emerson, James 
S. Coleman, Vernon McKay, S. Daniel Neumark, 
Andrew M. Kamarck, William O. Brown and 
Hylan Lewis, and Walter Goldschmidt. This is 
a valuable resource for the teacher. 


African-American Institute 

The African-American Institute (1234 2oth 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C.) publishes monthly 
Africa Special Report, subscription rate $1 per 
year. This journal gives attention to current news 
developments (“News Roundup”), “Economic 
Notes,” publications lists, illustrations, and fea- 
ture articles. Write for the Institute’s mime- 
ographed “Selected Books and Publications on 
Africa, South of the Sahara (June 1959; 4 p. free.) 


World Affairs Center for the 
United States 

Write to the World Affairs Center for the 
United States (United Nations Plaza at 47th St., 
New York 17) for “Selected Films on Africa.” 
Each title includes producer, source, rental or 
purchase price, brief annotation, and school level. 
Headings include general, North Africa, Central 
Africa, and South Africa. Free. 


World Affairs Materials 


In the October, 1959, issue, this department 
called attention to materials on Africa produced 
by Leonard S. Kenworthy. Exploring the New 
Africa (World Affairs Materials, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn 10, New York: 52 p. $1) supple- 
ments our limited knowledge of Africa today. 
The “Speaks Series” (5 cents each) collects quo- 
tations from important world leaders and in- 
cludes African titles. Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terials on Africa, by Leonard S. Kenworthy and 
Thomas L. Kenworthy (7 p. 25 cents) is an ex- 
cerpt from Free and Inexpensive Materials on 


World Affairs (1959; 73 p- $1). 


Curriculum and Materials 

The fall 1959 issue of Curriculum and Ma- 
terials, a bi-monthly publication of the Cur- 
riculum Council and of the Division of Cur- 
riculum Development, Board of Education of the 
City of New York, focuses on “Approaches to 
Teaching About Africa, the Middle East and 
Asia.” For individual copies, send 20 cents to 
Publications Sales Office, 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn 1, New York. Teaching resources and 
learning activities are described, and some back- 
ground data is provided. Museum resources are 
noteworthy. 





Sight and Sound 1n Social Studies 
William H. Hartley 








Focus on Africa 

Fortunately for the teacher who would visual- 
ize a unit on Africa there exists a considerable 
amount of useful material in the form of motion 
pictures, filmstrips, records, maps, and pictures. 
The best general guides are those published by 
the H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 
Avenue, New York 52. Called the Educational 
Film Guide, and the Guide to Filmstrips, these 
listings of titles and sources are found in most 


libraries. More specialized lists may be obtained: 
from the Audio-Visual Department, World Af-' ,. 


fairs Center for the U. S., UN Plaza at 47th 
Street, New York 17. It is also well to contact 
your nearest educational film library for renzal 
prints. The Audio-Visual Center, Division of 
University Extension, Indiana University (Bloom- 
ington), for example, has available some 6o films 
under the headings of Africa, Algeria, Belgian 
Congo, British East Africa, Egypt, Eritea, French 
Equatorial Africa, French West Africa, Gold 
Coast, Morocco, Nigeria, Somaliland, Sudan, and 
Union of South Africa. 


Conflict in Africa 

The motion pictures available on Africa are 
of three general types. First, there is the general 
travel film which stresses the picturesque, the 
tourist attractions, wildlife, and native villages. 
Second, there are the geography study films which 
emphasize the ways in which the native African 
has adapted himself to his environment. (For a 
full list of this type of films examine the catalogs 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois; The 
Coronet Films, 65 E. So. Water Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois; and United World Films, 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29.) The third type of film 
grapples with a changing Africa with all of its 
conflicts, tensions, and problems. 

Probably the outstanding example of this 
third type of film is the Edward R. Murrow, See 
it Now: Report From Africa. Produced for tele- 
vision in 1956, this film provides an excellent re- 
view of social, political, and economic develop- 
ments as viewed in their historical perspective. 
This is a long film, running almost two hours. 


Fortunately, it is-available in two parts. Part I 
takes 54 minutes to cover the Gold Coast, Liberia, 
Kenya, the Belgian Congo, the Union of South 
Africa, and Rhodesia. The second part, 53 min- 
utes, pictures the situation in the Sudan, Ethi- 
opia, Egypt, Morocco, and Algeria. Each part 
rents for $8. For the address of the nearest ren- 
tal source, contact the distributor, McGraw-Hill, 
Text-Film Department, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 


Students in world history classes and those 
studying units in international relations will 
be interested in a series of films on “Colonial- 
ism” produced by the Nationa] Film Board of 
Canadz and distributed by Contemporary Films 
(267 West 25h St., New York, New York). These 
films, each 30 minutes in length rent for $7 per 
day. The Titles are Colonialism: Ogre or Angel?, 
They Called It White Man’s Burden, Storm 
Clouds Over the Colonies, The Colonies Look 
Ahead, and Road to Independence. 

In 1958 Congresswoman Frances P. Bolton 
made a tour of 16 African countries and reported 
her findings in four films. The first, Africa, Giant 
With a Future, a 30-minute color film, may be 
rented for $10 from Educational Services, 1730 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. From the 
same source one may also borrow three 25-minute 
films: West Africa, Belgian Congo and South 
Africa, and East Africa and Ethiopia. These films 
rent for $10 each. 

Two panel-type motion pictures in which 
Africa’s problems are discussed and pictured are 
Africa Awakens (2g minutes; rental $8; World 
Affairs Center for U.S., U.N. Plaza at 47th St., 
New York 17), and New Faces of Africa (2g min- 
utes; rental $12; Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission, National Council of Churches, 220 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1). 

Another series of films originally produced 
for television, but now available on 16 mm film, 
is the “America Looks Abroad Series” distrib- 
uted by NET Film Service, Indiana University, 
Bioomington. These films run 29 minutes each 
and rent for $4.75 each. The titles are: Colonial- 
ism, West Africa, East Africa, Belgian Congo, 
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South Africa, North Africa. This series combines 
the best of the travel-type scenes with modern 
emphasis upon the utilization of problems ap- 
proach. 

Three free films are worth mentioning in this 
report. The first is African Heritage (20 minutes; 
color; free loan; Caltex, 380 Madison Ave., 
New York, New York). It is largely interested in 
the native African, his economic activities, social 
life, and cultural development. A Changing Li- 
beria (22 minutes; color; Association Films, 
Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, New Jersey) shows the 
effect of the rubber industry upon the lives of the 
African people. Finally, Jeep Jungle Safari (30 
minutes, free loan, Willys Motors, Inc., Public 
Relations Division, 940 North Cove Blvd., To- 
ledo 1, Ohio) is a travel film in the classical tra- 
dition but with an up-to-date slant that creates 
added interest. 


A film which is somewhat difficult to classify, 
but one which will give high school and college 
students a deep sense of the type of problems fac- 
ing the African people is Daybreak in Udi. Here 
is told in moving fashion the story of the some- 
times heartbreaking efforts of the people of Ni- 
geria to provide themselves with a modern ma- 
ternity hospital. The way in which the natives 
overcome the obstacles, social and economic, are 
heartening and eye-opening. This 45-minute film 
may be rented for $10 from Contemporary Films, 
267 W. 25th St., New York 1. Also available “from 
the same source is a good film on the political, 
social, and industrial development of Nigeria. 
This film is entitled This Is Nigeria (28 minutes; 
rental $5). 

The human side of South Africa is well shown 
in a film called These are South Africans (27 min- 
utes; rental $4.50; Films of Nations, 62 W. 45th 
St., New York 36). Pictured are fishermen, stu- 
dents, sportsmen, farmers, and city dwellers. 
They are shown as average people mastering 
many of the same problems Americans face every 
day. 

Another recent film stressing new nations and 
struggling colonies is Africa Today (27 minutes; 
color; rental $10; Hurte Productions, 4477 W. 
Adams Blvd., Los Angeles 16, California). This is 
a good treatment of Nigeria, Ghana, and the 
Belgian Congo. 

Finally, for a live, vital, hard-hitting, dis- 
cussion of the acute race problem of South Africa 
the serious students should see the National Film 
Board of Canada’s thought-provoking film, Black 
and White in South Africa (30 minutes; rental $7; 


Contemporary Films, 267 W. 25th St., New 
York 1). 


Filmstrips 

For a vital view of Africa in filmstrip form, get 
a copy of Africa—Continent in Ferment. This 
1954 filmstrip issued by Life Magazine (Filmstrip 
Division, g Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20) gives 
a good, over-all picture of Africa’s problems. A 
second filmstrip, also by the editors of Life, deals 
with South Africa. These filmstrips sell for $2.50 
each. 

The New York Times, Office of Educational 
Activities (229 W. 43rd St., New York 36) has also 
produced two excellent filmstrips on current as- 
pects of African life and policies. They are The 
Dark Continent Awakens and North Africa in 
Ferment. These filmstrips sell for $2.50 each. 

Other filmstrips which deal more generally 
with various aspects of African life are listed 
below. 


Curriculum Materials Corporation, 1319 Vine 
St., Philadelphia. 

Africa. Set of 7 filmstrips in color. Sale, $3.95 each. 
Titles are: “African Village Near the Equator,” African 
Home Near the Equator,” “Children of Equatorial Africa,” 
“Occupations of Equatorial Africa,” “Farming in Equa- 
torial Africa,” “Transportation in Equatorial Africa,” and 
“Modern Living Through Education in Africa.” 


Du Kane Corporation, A-V Division, St. Charles, 
Illinois. 

People Around the World—I. Set of 6 filmstrips and 
record with six sound tracks. Sale, $30. “Bedouins of 
Africa,” “Pygmy and Basuto Tribes of Africa.” (Also deal 
with Ausiraiian Aborigines, Eskimos, Natives of Borneo, 
and Amazon Indians.) 


Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 


King’s Realm. (Great Central Plain of Africa). Sale $6. 
Native Tribes. Sale $6. 


McGraw-Hill, Text-Film Division, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. 
Equatorial Africa. Sale, $3.50. 


Society for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14, Illinois. 

Life in Africa. Series of four filmstrips in color. Sales, 
$6 each. Titles are “Living in Central Africa” (Congo and 
Guinea Coast), “Living in North Africa,” “Living in 
Eastern and Southern Africa” (Kimberly, Johannesburg, 
Capetown), and “Gold Coast of Africa: The Land and Its 
People.” 


United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 


29. 
Riches of the Veldt. Sale, $4. 





Book Reviews 


Daniel Roselle 








1. AFRICA 


In a letter to Social Education, Joseph E. 

Johnson, President of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, makes the following ob- 
servation: 
I have . . . just come back from a trip through Africa, 
the first time I had ever been south of the Sahara. The 
trip, however, made me more aware than I had been be- 
fore of how little scholarly knowledge I have of this ex- 
ceedingly complex part of the world. 


At a time when some men are becoming in- 
creasingly dogmatic in their opinions about 
Africa, such humility is extremely refreshing. In- 
deed, it might be argued that perhaps the best 
way to approach the study of Africa is with Presi- 
dent Johnson’s deep sense of respect for the im- 
mensity and complexity of the task. One book in 
which the author takes such an approach is The 
Politics of Inequality: South Africa Since 1948 
by Gwendolen M. Carter. This work is reviewed 
by Dr. Leonard S. Kenworthy, professor of educa- 
tion at Brooklyn College. 


v 


The Politics of Inequality: South Africa Since 
1948. By Gwendolen M. Carter. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. 541 p. $7.50. 


By Leonard S. Kenworthy 

Specialists on the Union of South Africa or on 
Africa should welcome this volume as a work 
demanding thorough reading, and generalists in 
the social sciences should welcome it as a very 
helpful reference. It is a comprehensive, thorough, 
reliable, and readable account of many phases of 
political life in the Union of South Africa since 
the watershed year of 1948 when the National 
Party came into control. Its author, a Professor of 
Government at Smith College, has produced in 
this book the first account devoted solely to the 
political dynamics of this highly explosive area 
of the world. Her contribution is distinctive and 
distinguished. 

Despite her general objectivity, Dr. Carter 
reveals in several passages her lack of sympathy 
with the militant segregation policies of the Na- 
tional Party and some fears for the future of the 
Union of South Africa. But she is no alarmist. 
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In fact she seems to feel that there are some en- 
couraging factors in the tense situation there. 

Three of these factors which she mentions are: 
the industrial revolution that is “shaking the 
foundations of a formerly simple agricultural and 
pastoral society”; the “growing articulateness” of 
the non-European; and the “movement of 
thought going on below the surface of European 
South Africa which, either for theoretical or 
practical reasons, may lead to concessions to the 
non-Europeans.” This reviewer only wishes that 
Dr. Carter had spelled out in more detail these 
hopeful signs. 

In a final chapter on “Where is South Africa 
Going?” the author cites four solutions which 
have been proposed for the race problem in the 
Union. She characterizes two of these as “radical 
ones” which strike at the heart of the problem. 
One of these is “ideal apartheid.” She points out, 
however, that “Probably only large scale race 
war would provide the imperative to such a 
fundamental change . . . as true territorial apart- 
heid would involve.” A second suggested solution 
is represented by the position of the Liberals. 
Revealing her own bias, the author says that 
the Liberals are “already practicing what they 
preach” and are thereby “performing a remark- 
able if generally unwelcome service—by providing 
a completely logical answer for a badly muddled 
situation.” 

The third and fourth proposals are the less 
clear-cut but politically more important answers 
of the Nationalists and the United Party. The 
author does not go so far as to maintain that 
their positions are identical. However, she does 
point out that although the United Party does 
not say that the colored people shall never share 
in the political power of the Union, it does put 
the possibility so far in the future “that it does 
not disturb the customary functioning of the 
white South African community.” The Union 
Party tends to rely on tradition and custom 
rather than upon legislation to retain the “seg- 
mented character of South African society.” 

The bulk of the book is devoted to a careful 
and comprehensive analysis of the various parties 
and organizations which influence this country. 
According to Dr. Carter “The Afrikaner fears 
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cultural obliteration almost as much as physical 
annihilation” and has therefore created a host 
of organizations which seek to unify all persons 
of Dutch ancestry. Most important of these is the 
Dutch Reformed Church with its authoritarian 
and elitist approach. Politically the most in- 
fluential group is the National Party which “com- 
bines the greatest emotional fervor of a tightly 
knit community with a highly efficient and disci- 
plined organization.” Other organizations in- 
clude the Broederbond, the Federation of Afri- 
kaner Cultural Organizations, the Reddingsdaad- 
bond, the Institute for Christian National Edu- 
cation, and SABRA—the South African Bureau 
of Racial Affairs. 

In addition to discussing the United Party, the 
author describes in detail the Torch Commando, 
the Defenders of the Constitution, the Education 
League, the South African Teachers’ Association, 
the South African Institute of Race Relations, 
the English-Speaking churches, and the Black 
Sash Women as groups which have opposed Na- 
tionalist policies. Another chapter is devoted to 
such minor parties as the Labour, Liberal, Union 
Federalist, and Conservative groups. 

Over a hundred pages are devoted to notes, 
maps, statistics, and documents—a rich resource 
for the specialist. 

It is difficult for the outsider to understand the 
complexities of the political picture in the Union 
of South Africa. This volume should help the 
reader immeasurably to gain a better under- 
standing of that part of the world. It should 
be read along with the novels of Peter Abrahams 
and Nadine Gordimer, the writings of Father 
Huddleston, Alan Paton, and Michael Scott, and 
the publications of the Union of South Africa 
Government Information Service in order to ob- 
tain as balanced a picture as possible. 


v 
ll. BOOK FARE 


South African Bushmen 


The Harmless People. By Elizabeth Marshall 
Thomas. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1959. 
266 p. $4.75. 

Written simply and beautifully, this intimate, 
vivid account of life among the South African 
Bushmen will prove both delightful and informa- 
tive to any reader with an interest in primitive 
peoples. It contains neither the tedious techni- 
calities of professional anthropological reports 
nor the biases and distortions so often found in 
travel literature. 


Mrs. Thomas writes sympathetically, yet objec- 
tively, about the timid little hunters with yellow 
skin and peppercorn hair who call themselves 
“the harmless people” and glean a precarious 
living from the hostile, stingy Kalahari Desert 
into which more aggressive tribes have pushed 
them. She says little about Bushmen “culture” 
as such, but tells about her Bushmen friends— 
their life stories, their hopes and fears, their per- 
sonalities, and their ways of acting in particular 
situations. Much of the book’s informative value 
as well as its charm lie in this manner of presen- 
tation, for a comprehensive picture of Bushman 
culture emerges from the sketches of specific in- 
dividuals and incidents. The reader comes to 
appreciate the Bushmen and to feel that he 
understands their problems and behavior. 

DonaALp W. Hoce 
University of Puerto Rico 


Vv 
Africa South of the $a*ara 


Government and Politics in Africa South of the 
Sahara. By Thomas R. Adam. New York: 
Random House, 1959. 145 p. $1.25. 

This summary description of governments in 
Africa is organized according to the “purposes” 
the author finds in various systems: maintenance 
of European dominance; reconciliation of multi- 
racial societies; preparation for self-government; 
and maintenance of African national independ- 
ence. Fortunately, the text makes clear that the 
variation in governmental systems is consider- 
ably greater than the classification suggests. 

The title notwithstanding, Adam’s book is 
about governments, not politics. Actions and 
attitudes of the majority of Africans who have no 
Status in government are not given much atten- 
tion. Slight mention of the Nyasaland African 
Congress provides only the barest clue to the 
dynamic events ripping at the Federation. In ten 
pages of Kenya, Tom Mboya is mentioned but 
once. Constitutions and formal devices are in- 
sensitive to appeals to Africanization, Freedom, 
One-man-One-vote, Nationalism, Pan-Africanism, 
and Negritude. The Africa Adam describes is 
about to be radically changed by these African 
forces; thus, understanding their background 
seems more crucial than understanding colonial- 
type institutions. 

So rapid are events in Africa that a book 
written in 1958 and published early in 1959 is 
outdated in some important respects by late 1959. 
Most French territories have new statuses now. 
Ghana, Liberia, and Guinea are working out 
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means for closer collaboration. Riots and a new 
Belgian political policy have changed the picture 
in Congo. In the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland every month is decisive. 

Adam has given us a good book, but not as 
comprehensive as this vital subject demands. 

ALviIn W. WOLFE 

Lafayette College 


v 


African Peoples and Cultures 


Africa: Its Peoples and Their Cultural History. 
By George Peter Murdock. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959. 456 p. 
$11.75. 

The impact of western technology and the po- 
tentially explosive forces freed by the transplanta- 
tion of modern technology to Africa has made it 
increasingly difficult for teachers to keep apace 
of the swi:t changes on this continent. It is almost 
ironic that we know far more about Africa before 
the arrival of the European than during the later 
and more troubled era. Ethnographically, for in- 
stance, George P. Murdock tells us, “few people 
of consequence remain completely undescribed 
and the wealth of information on many is un- 
surpassed elsewhere in the world.” 

Professor Murdock, a Yale anthropologist, 
speaks in this book from nearly ten years’ experi- 
ence in African ethnology and many more years 
of work on American Indians and the Central 
Pacific's Micronesian peoples. In the course of 
this attempt to provide a background to today’s 
troubles in Africa, the author touches upon 
nearly everything significant—save “religion, art, 
law, socialization and technology’—from the ar- 
rival of the Neolithic agrarian culture to the 
start of the current century. 

Every chapter of this work is a model of a 
succinct and precise style, appended in each case 
with a selected bibliography, maps, and several 
good photographs. There is no subject index, the 
sole drawback to a very good book. 

MuRRAY POLNER 

Queens College 


v 


French West Africa 
French West Africa. By Virginia Thompson and 
Richard Adloff. Palo Alto, Cal.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 626 p. $8.50. 
The fact that the French Empire is gradually 
dissolving itself, and that there are few significant 
books in English dealing with the tropical areas 
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under French rule, makes it clear that the sub- 
ject covered by this rather large book is ex- 
tremely important. Furthermore, with regard to 
the most extensive of these colonial areas—French 
West Africa—the lack of detailed studies is glar- 
ing. (The few studies of French West Africa pro- 
duced thus far by British and American writers 
have been printed in specialized periodicals, and 
no work on the Federation as a whole has been 
available to the English-reading public.) 

The present work offers a survey of French 
West Africa, presenting a general and balanced 
appraisal of the main developments in that vast 
and little-traveled territory. This appraisal takes 
into account both official and non-official French 
and African viewpoints. In general, the book 
covers the political scene, the economy, and the 
social and cultural fields. The last section deals 
with “Education,” radio broadcasting and the 
press, urban developments, and public health and 
religions. 

The bibliography is exhaustive, especially in 
regard to the French references. However, it 
could have been improved by noting more of the 
references in the English language. 

Josepn S. Roucek 
University of Bridgeport 


West African Religion 


Oedipus and Job in West African Religion. By 
Meyer Fortes. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 81 p. $2.00. 

Meyer Fortes assumes that “uniformities and 
common patterns in the customs and institutions 
ux mankind” are to be understood in terms of 
“common intellectual and emotional disposi- 
tions.” Filioparental relationships in social or- 
ganizations based on kinship and descent produce 
tensions appearing in religious ideas expressed 
by Oedipus, Job, and various West African an- 
cestral beliefs and rites. These religious forms 
represent adjustments in their respective societies 
between egocentric aspirations of dependent 
members of younger generations with the cul- 
turally prescribed authority of parents. 

The Ocedipus story symbolizes impersonal, 
amoral Fate which irresistibly perpetuates the 
assets and liabilities of the father in the son. 
Similarly the Tallensi believe in Prenatal Des- 
tiny which irrevocably determines anti-parental 
or anti-social behavior which individuals cannot 
control. 

Job characterizes Supernatural Justice as un- 
impeachable moral authority. When West Afri- 
can children respond appropriately to effective 
parental care and discipline with trustful depend- 
ence, the victory of cultural, moral order emu- 
lates the view of Job. 

Tale religion, Fortes observes, blends the Oedi- 
pus emphasis on Fate with Job’s acknowledg- 
ment of Divine Justice in recognition both of 
organic drives and moral order. Ancestral rites 
elsewhere in Africa confirm and elaborate this 
theme, needing neither Oedipus nor Job to pro- 
vide their philosophy. 

CHARLES EDWARD FULLER 


Missouri School of Religion 
at the University of Missouri 


v 
Nigeria 
Nigeria: Background to Nationalism. By James 

S. Coleman. Berkeley: University of California 

Press, 1958. 510 p. $7.50. 

Although Professor Coleman insists that this 
study of the sources of Nigerian nationalism is 
exploratory rather than exhaustive, it may prove 
to be the definitive work on the subject. It is not 
a tightly organized book. Its conclusions are 
readily anticipated. The author has, however, 
diligently mined the relevant mound of material. 

Nigerian nationalism is described as resulting 
from contacts with the West. Three develop- 
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ments are portrayed as crucial: (1) the Europeani- 
zation of Nigerians through education and com- 
mercialization, (2) the accumulation of economic 
grievances against Europeans and the govern- 
ment, (g) the emergence of a Western educated 
leadership group which canalized the national- 
istic aspirations of Nigerians. 

Nigeria, the largest of the remaining segments 
of the British Colonial Empire, is expected to 
achieve independence in October of 1960. This 
area is large in size and population, but short 
in proven resources. Its population is highly 
heterogeneous, and its political life is rent with 
factionalism. No leader and no political party 
has a truly national influence. 

Professor Coleman’s book describes the vola- 
tility of Nigeria’s nationalistic movement. The 
shared objective of independence gave some co- 
herence and direction to the movement. This re- 
viewer, who has but recently returned from Ni- 
geria, can only hope that other unifying forces 
will be sufficiently potent to make Nigeria a 
nation. 

SipNEY J. KRONISH 
Fairleigh Dickinson 
University 
(Book Eprror’s Norte: In a letter to this department, 
from the American Consulate in Dakar, Senegal, Profes- 
sor L. Gray Cowan joins Professor Kronish and other 
reviewers in expressing his satisfaction with Nigeria: 
Background to Nationalism. Professor Cowan writes: 
“[This] volume is one of the most significant contributions 
to the history of nationalist movements in Africa which 
has yet appeared. . . . For anyone interested in political 
development in Africa, or for that matter, for anyone 
interested in a case study of political change in a colonial 
area, this book is absolutely essential.”’) 


Vv 


Ghana 


A History of Ghana. By W. E. F. Ward. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Lid., 1958. Revised 
second edition. 434 p. 

This is the indispensable book on the history 
of Ghana. In this, the revised second edition, 
Ward has legitimately allowed the first thirteen 
chapters of the first edition (1948) to remain in- 
tact. These treat the geography; population; pre- 
history; pre-European history; early and 17th and 
18th century European contact; the African 
states; relations between the British, other Euro- 
peans, and the African states; developments with- 
in the African states through the 19th century; 
and conclude with a summary of the political his- 
tory of the entire area from 1872-1938. In place of 
the original chapter on constitutional history 
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from 1874-1946, Ward has substituted three chap- 
ters on the movement toward independence cul- 
minating in 1957, on the develapment of local 
government, and on certain aspects of Ghana’s 
social and economic history. i 

This book is especially commendable for its 
attempt to compress the military and diplomatic 
history of the Gold Coast as a British colony and 
to incorporate materials dealing with the pre- 
colonial periods and with the broader aspects of 
the rapidly changing African economies and so- 
cieties throughout the colonial period. 

Rospert A. Lystap 

Tulane University 


v 


Africa Viewed by Negro Scholars 


Africa from the Point of View of American 
Negro Scholars. By John A. Davis, editor. 
Paris: Society of African Culture (Présence 
Africaine), 1958. 418 p. 

Outstanding American Negroes who have 
written or worked in the African field were asked 
to contribute to this volume. Some of these au- 
thorities are Samuel W. Allen, Horace Mann 
Bond, Mercer Cook, John A. Davis, St. Clair 
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Drake, W. E. B. DuBois, E. Franklin Frazier, 
Adelaide Cromwell Hill, Rayford W. Logan, 
Pearl E. Primus and Lorenzo D. Turner, to men- 
tion a few. 

The first section of the book is devoted to an 
analysis of African societies. The American social 
scientists are inclined to study these societies em- 
pirically but to suggest changes pragmatically. 
The second section is concerned with African art, 
dance, and literature. Here the scholars write 
with pride and sensitivity concerning the cul- 
tural products of their people. The third section 
deals with the American Negro’s interest in Black 
Africa. 

This is a 418-page paper-back book with alto- 
gether too many faulty footnotes. Nevertheless, 
the twenty-three renowned contributors have 
made clear the view that the ebony star of Africa 
is rising higher and higher in a less cloudy sky, 
and that the cultural ties of Africa with America 
are more intricately woven than many people 
suspect. 

James K. ANTHONY 
Southern University 


v 


One Man's Voice for Africa 
A Time to Speak. By Michael Scott. New York: 


Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1958. 358 p. 

$4.50. 

This intense, personal record of an Anglican 
clergyman describes his search for his faith amid 
racial tension of southern Africa. 

In the 1930's Scott’s abhorrence of fascism led 
him into communism. Mission work in India 
acquainted him with the Gandhian technique of 
passive resistance. His championing of oppressed 
groups in Africa has made him a controversial 
figure. 

In 1948 Scott first brought to the United Na- 
tions’ attention the violation of human rights of 
Southwest Africa’s Herero people under Union 
of South Africa rule. Barred from Africa, he 
continues to speak for the Hereros at the United 
Nations and to work for African rights through 
his Africa Bureau in London. 

Scott’s book reminds one of Father Huddles- 
ton’s Naught for Your Comfort in locale and 
denunciation of segregation. Scott is more intro- 
spective, however, and more minute in document- 
ing injustices. Huddleston’s appeal is untram- 
meled by self-doubt. Scott’s self-probing is pain- 
ful. He has the lean intensity of a spiritual Fran- 
ciscan. 

The broken chain on this book’s dust cover 


forecasts freedom for Africa’s oppressed. Scott's 
title, A Time to Speak, trumpets the thin but im- 
portant voice of human conscience. 

FRANKLIN PARKER 
University of Texas 


v 


Literature for Young Readers 
Leaders of New Nations. By Leonard S. Ken- 
worthy. New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 

1959- 336 p- $3.50. 

More than go new nations have been born 
since World War II. The datelines from Africa, 
Asia, and the Middle East smoke with the surge 
of independence of people searching for the road 
to self-government and freedom. 

Leonard Kenworthy has performed a valuable 
service by putting between the covers of one book 
the stories of most of these new nations. He has 
been in some of these countries and has spoken 
to many of the men he writes about, and his 
book is better for that. Here are the men who 
made the history; and here are the backgrounds, 
the dates, and the compact stories of the key 
events. 

These qualities make Professor Kenworthy’s 
book a valuable addition to a classroom library, 
as well as a useful volume for those who teach 
children of the minority racial groups. For high 
school students who are seeking, at their im- 
pressionable age, someone of their own race with 
whom to identify, such a book could have a pro- 
found impact. 

Part of the formula of the book is to give equal 
attention to both sides of the judgments about 
the new leaders. Sprinkled with quotations, many 
of which have the flavor of statements made dur- 
ing our own surge towards independence, the 
book could be a valuable tool for a “then and 
now” approach to American history. 

This reviewer's major complaint concerns it- 
self with the style of the writing. The book ap- 
pears to have been written too quickly, and at 
times the prose is downright pedestrian. The 
author falls into the trap of trying to be overly 
popular. 

One, however, does get from Professor Ken- 
worthy’s material a sense of the strength and 
power of the world movement to shake off colo- 
nialism. For his book is the story of 700 million 
people who were not necessarily born free, but 
who are working for and fighting for the sweet 
taste of liberty and freedom. 

StwnEY B. SIMON 
Queens College 
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ondary-School Principals. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION « 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 





CONSUMER ECONOMICS 


PRINCIPLES and PROBLEMS 
SECOND EDITION By Wilhelms and Heimerl 


Ideal text for courses in consumer economics, consumer 
information, and consumer education. Written for the Con- 
sumer Education Study of the National Association of Sec- 


ECONOMIC and SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Ekblaw and Mulkerne 
Covers socio-economic aspects of geography with emphasis 
on U.S. Features climatic regional approach. Includes statis- 


tical tables in Appendix, excellent end-of-chapter materials, 
and 10-page map section in four colors. 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 








lil. EXPLORING THE 
ELEMENTARY BOOK FIELD 


By Jane Ann Flynn 
Theme: Africa 


Sia Lives on Kilimanjaro. By Astrid Lindgren. 
Photographs by Anna Riw-kin-Brick. (Mac- 
millan, 1959. $2.50) (Grades 3-5) 

Striking photographs are used as a means of 
telling the simple story of eight year old Sia’s 
determination to go to the Chagga Feast and see 
the king. She succeeds in her efforts much to the 
surprise of her mother, father, and brother. The 
book's chief value lies in the fine pictures of the 
East African people and country. 


Let’s Visit Middle Africa: East Africa—Central 
Africa—The Congo. By John C. Caldwell. (Day, 
1958. $2.95) (Grades 4-6) 

This brief book gives introductory information 
about the geography, animal life, explorers, pio- 
neers, and problems of this area with a separate 
section on each country. Short sentences detract 
from the literary quality, but the informatic:. is 
interesting and the photographs and brief index 
add to its value. 


Musa The Shoemaker. By Louise A. Stinetorf. 

(Lippincott, 1959. $3.00) (Grades 5-8) 

Musa had never been outside the village of 
Villeperes in the Atlas Mountains of North Africa 
until, when he was fourteen, it was decided to 
take him by caravan to Oran for an operation on 
his crippled foot. Details of such matters as the 
life in a small village, the local pride in the pro- 
fession of acrobatics, the role of women, and the 
nature of travel by caravan make absorbing read- 
ing. Excellent and meaningful book that can do 
much to help children to understand that a dif- 
ferent way of life can be a natural and good way 
of life. 


Simba of the White Mane. By Joyce Arundel. 
(Whittlesey, 1958. $2.95) (Grades 5-7) 
Through Toki, a small boy who stowed away 

on a safari, the reader obtains a picture of the 

animal life on and near a game preserve in 

Africa. Toki’s adventures when he becomes sepa- 

rated from the safari and his efforts to save the 

life of an almost legendary wounded lion make 
exciting reading. Wesley Dennis sketched the 
pictures while on safari, and they add much to 

a chiid’s concept of Africa, 
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Meet South Africa. By John Gunther. (Harper, 

1958. $2.50) (Grades 6-9) 

Adapted from author’s Inside Africa, this inter- 
esting and well written survey includes material 
on the history of South Africa, the people who 
have played important parts in its development, 
the political problems with emphasis on “apart- 
heid,” and the importance of diamond, gold and 
copper mining. Good format and extensive in- 
dexing. Companion to Gunther’s Meet North 
Africa (Harper, 1957. $2.50). 


Older Books that are Still of Interest 
The Search for the Little Yellow Men. By Mac- 
donald Hastings. (Knopf, 1956. $3.00) Grades 


5-6 
Boss Chombale. By Margaret C. Hubbard. 
(Crowell, 1957. $2.75) Grades 6-9 
Kenny. By E. H. Johnson. (Holt, 1957. $3.00) 
Grades 6-8 
South Africa in Transition. By Alan Paton. 
(Scribner, 1956. $5.00) Grades 7 and up. 
Elephant Outlaw. By Louise A. Stinetorf. (Lip- 
pincott, 1956. $2.75) Grades 6-9 
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IV. EDIT-BITS 

... How many Americans know that the peoples 
of Ethiopia are primarily Caucasian—that these 
peoples speak an estimated total of forty dif- 
ferent languages—that Christianity is their state 
religion—that almost one-third of their land is 
desert or otherwise unproductive? These and 
other significant facts can be found in Ernest W. 
Luther’s Ethiopia Today (Stanford University 
Press, $4). The author presents a brief but valu- 
able survey of the geography, history, society, 
government, and economy of a country still little 
known to most Americans. 

Transition in Africa: Studies in Polttical 
Adaptation, edited by Gwendolen M. Carter and 
William O. Brown (Boston University Press, $3) 
is the first publication in a new series known as 
the African Research Studies. Under the direc- 
tion of the African Research and Studies Program 
of Boston University, the African Research Stud- 
ies will have a dual purpose: “to present informed 
discussions of current trends in Africa; and to 
contribute to basic research in the disciplines of 
the social sciences which are today drawing an 
increasing body of data from research in Africa.” 
The series will make it possible to publish manu- 
scripts whose lengths fall between the short 
article and the full-length book. 


... This department was beginning to doubt that 
anyone could write a book about Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer without drowning his subject in a 
syrup of unstrained adulation or bleaching his 
bones with the bitter potions of cynicism. Yet 
Frederick Franck, who once worked in the hos- 
pital at Lambaréné, has succeeded in doing the 
job. His book, Days with Albert Schweitzer 
(Henry Holt, $4), at last provides the reading 
public with a sensible and meaningful picture 
of a man who found in Africa what he had lost 
in Europe. 


. . . Social scientists who desire further informa- 
tion about the status of the Liberal Party in 
South Africa might well examine Alan Paton’s 
brief study, Hope for South Africa (Frederick A. 
Praeger, $2.50). Mr. Paton sums up the position 
of the Liberal Party in these words: 

“, . . we see the role of the Liberal Party as a supporter 
of the multi-racial and non racial front, particularly the 
Multi-Racial Conference, as a collaborator of the Congress 
movement in all opposition to racial discrimination, as a 
supporter of all those who believe in a nonracial democ- 
racy, as an exposer of the total-apartheid myth, as a home 
for United Party liberals who have been rejected, as a 
believer . . . in the possibility of evolutionary change, 
as an opponent of all forms of exclusive nationalism, as 
an upholder of constitutional government and the rule 
of law, and above all as a defender of man against totali- 
tarian authority, indeed as defender of those inaliena- 
ble human rights which are the concern of liberals in 
every country of the world.” 


. . » The Sculpture of Africa by Eliot Elisofon, 
text by William Fagg and design by Bernard 
Quint (Frederick A. Praeger, $15), is an excellent 
collection of photographs of African sculpture. 
The works that are presented demonstrate the 
artistry of peoples in three areas: the Western 
Sudan, the Guinea Coast, and the Congo. Photo- 
graphs of fascinating dance headdresses, dance 
masks, and figures for reliquaries point up the 
absurdity of the belief that Africa is culturally 
“unproductive.” 


. . . Leonard S. Kenworthy’s Studying Africa in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools (World Affairs 
Materials, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New 
York, 50¢) is a booklet that will be extremely 
useful to teachers seeking books, films, filmstrips, 
and projects on Africa that are suitable for their 


students. 


. . . Finally, this department suggests that all 
teachers who are lamenting the lack of necessary 
educational facilities in the United States keep 
the following fact in mind: In Nigeria, a country 
with a population of almost 32 million people, 
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there is only one university—and it consists of 
about 600 students and go faculty members! 


(The Book Review Department expresses its ap- 
preciation to Mrs. Margaret Gregory, librarian at 
the College of Education at Fredonia, New York, 
for her assistance in obtaining some of the books 
used in this special issue on Africa.) 


AMERICANS LOOK AT BOOKS ABOUT AFRICA 


Social Education Asks: 

“What three books on Africa (or any of its 
regions) would you recommend as being ex- 
tremely useful to readers seeking a general knowl- 
edge and understanding of Africa?” 

Social Education addressed the above question 
to a small and carefully selected group of authori- 
ties on Africa. Their answers are printed below: 


ARNOLD RIVKIN—Director, African Economic 
and Political Development Project, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology 

[I would suggest] that the following books be 
included: 

1. Lord Hailey, An African Survey, revised 
1956, Oxford University Press, London, 1957. 

2. Social Implications of Industrialization and 
Urbanization in Africa South of the Sahara, 
UNESCO, Paris, 1956. 

3. East Africa Royal Commission Report, 1953- 
55» Cmd. 9475, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London, 1955. 

v 
MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS—Program of African 
Studies, Northwestern University 

I would suggest . . . the following three books: 
C. Stillman, editor, Africa in the Modern World, 
and The American Assembly Report The United 
States and Africa for general orientation into cur- 
rent political, economic and social aspects of the 
scene. Because not enough attention to my mind 
is ordinarily given to the background of African 
cultures which are so important and imponder- 
able in the present situation, I should also like 
to recommend a book originally published under 
the editorship of W. R. Bascom and myself en- 
titled Continuity and Change in African Cul- 
tures. 


v 


EDWARD V. ROBERTS—Deputy Assistant Direc- 
tor (Africa), United States Information Agency 


The only survey book on Africa to our knowl- 
edge written by an American is John Gunther's 
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Inside Africa. It is now, of course, getting out of 
date, but at the time of its writing contained 
many interesting insights on a popular level. 
Hailey’s African Survey is basic; however, it is 
of an encyclopedic nature and not many people 
could be expected to sit down and read it 
through. ‘ 

Outstanding books of a regional character are 
C. W. DeKiewiet’s Anatomy of South African 
Misery, Professor Gwendolen M. Carter’s Politics 
of Inequality, and James §. Coleman's Nigeria: 
Background to Nationalism. 


v 


DONALD B. MacPHAIL—Acting Regional Direc- 
tor for African and European Operations, In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 

I would recommend the following: 

1. John Gunther, Inside Africa. An admittedly 
popular treatise, but one clearly meeting your 
definition because of its scope and coverage. 

2. Lord Hailey, African Survey. A standard ref- 
erence work of encyclopedic proportions which 
benefits from the fact it has been updated re- 
cently (1957). 

3. Helen Conover, a two volume annotated 
bibliography published by the Library of Con- 
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BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
Primary Program 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES DISCUSSION PICTURES 


24 big pictures (22%” x 30”) in color, showing social situations 
common to 5- to 7-year-olds. The pictures motivate pupils to supply 
own text in discussions. Packaged in a tube, containing a hanger for 
mounting. 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 2 


Hard-bound text for Grade 2. Helps pupils understand phases of 
community life. Develops attitudes that lead to democratic action. 





BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 3 


Hard-bound text for Grade 3. Presents the story of Food, Clothing, 
and Shelter. Develops understandings of where these things come 





—Complete Teacher’s Editions 
for each grade. 

—Sequential map concept de- 
velopment program through- 
out the series. 

—Dis*inctive, functional illus- 
trations that aid in study 
and review. 














from, how they are produced, and how they are transported. 


Write for full information 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 








gress: Volume I—Jntroduction to Africa, Sele: :ive 
Guide to Background Reading (Published 1952). 
Volume Il—Africa South of the Sahara, 1951-56. 
(Published 1957). 


v 


DWIGHT W. NORRIS—Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Newsweek 

After consulting our Editors in Foreign Affairs, 
the titles we have come up with are: 

Africa by Fitzgerald 

Inside Africa by John Gunther 

African Giant by Stuart Cloete 


v 


RICHARD L. CONOLLY—Admiral, U.S.N. (ret.), 
President, Long Island University 


I would recommend the following three books 
as being extremely useful to readers seeking a 
general knowledge and understanding of Africa: 

Chester Bowles, Africa’s Challenge to America, 
University of California Press, 1957 

John Gunther, Inside Africa, Harper Brothers, 
1955 

Alan Paton, The Land and People of South 
Africa, Lippincott, 1955. 


AN AFRICAN LOOKS AT BOOKS 
ABOUT AFRICA 


Social Education Asks: 


“How can authors and publishers add to the 
public’s understanding of the history and cultures 
of Africa? Specifically, what areas of life in Africa 
should be given more thorough treatment in the 
books that are published in the future?” 

Social Education addressed the above question 
to E. Abdallah, Third Secretary, Permanent Mis- 
sion of Ghana to the United Nations. Mr. Ab- 
dallah’s answer is printed below: 


With regard to the question posed by you con- 
cerning how American authors and publishers 
can add to the public’s understanding of the his- 
tory and cultures in Africa, the following con- 
siderations might be borne in mind: 

(a) The necessity for scholars and teachers to 
acquaint themselves with historical source ma- 
terials now coming to light in Arabic, Portuguese, 
and Chinese Ancient Literature concerning the 
African past before the (much better publicized) 
period of European occupation. These sources 
throw further light on the cultures, kingdom, 
and societies of that time. Recent archaeological 
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NO OTHER BOOK CAN BE 
SO TRULY HELPFUL IN GIV- 
ING YOUR STUDENTS A 
CLEAR, INTEGRATED, AND 
UP-TO-DATE PICTURE OF 
THE FIELD OF HISTORY 


w 
MASTERING 
WORLD HISTORY 


by Phillip Groisser 


And Hore Are Some of the feasons — 


Gives the student the essential content of the World History course in the 
simplest, most direct, most easily mastered form ever achieved in a book of 
this type. Each topic is covered completely, in a continuous, coherent presen- 
tation, with the key facts and ideas clearly identified. 





Thoroughly up-to-date in all details, including such matters as the forthcom- 
ing summit conference, the Common Market and Free Trade Association, 
ree ee states, and France under 


CENTO, the emergence of the newest 
the Fifth Republic. 


Contains more and better exercise materials than have ever been provided 
in a book of this type. A wealth of objective tests of all types and searching 
essay questions appear after each short chapter, and after each of the ten 
large units. 


Outstanding visual material includes more than 40 maps of remarkable 
clarity and simplicity which are closely correlated with the text, cartoons, 


(Published March, 1960) graphs, and other type illustrations which have a definite functional value. 


Ww 


Special Introductory School Price: $1.25 
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discoveries are also forcing scholars to re-examine 
seriously their past concepts of the nature of 
African society and civilization. 

(b) The necessity of revising many of the books 
now in use in schools which portray Africa as a 
“savage” continent inhabited by wild animals 
and fierce cannibals. Outside the classroom this 
impression is unfortunately strengthened in the 
minds of the children by the movies and various 
popular television programs. We would like to 
see such questions as African family structure, 
women, home life, beliefs and values given more 
adequate attention in books on social studies 
meant for American students. 

(c) The necessity for the publication of new 
books which will be based on knowledge and 
understanding and not on the past accounts of 
missionaries and travelers, many of whom por- 
trayed conditions in the past in a highly-coloured 
and imaginative way in order to raise funds for 
their work from their often credulous and ill- 
informed audiences in the West. 

(d) The necessity of recognising that the Ameri- 
can way of life (or any other way of life for that 
matter), while an excellent thing in itself and 
well adapted to the American conditions, is not 
necessarily the best adapted in all respects for 


other societies. In this respect, it might be borne 
in mind that the African way of life should be 
regarded as a culture “per se,” with a valuable 
contribution to make to world culture and not as 
a “backward” form of life destined to disappear 
from the earth. Americans should make more 
effort to detach themselves from their own en- 
vironment and to extend more understanding to 
other societies which often differ from theirs in 
their approaches to problems. Such an attitude 
goes far in creating a better Afro-American rela- 
tionship. 

(e) The necessity of keeping closely informed 
on the means whereby up-to-date information 
about African culture is disseminated from re- 
liable sources. In this respect, may we cite the 
recent resolution, one of a number sent by Prime 
Minister Dr. Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, Presi- 
dent William Tubman of Liberia, and President 
Sekou Toure of Guinea at Sanniquellie in Li- 
beria on the 19th July, 1959, as follows: “Con- 
sidering African culture as one of the essential 
elements in the struggle against colonialism and 
the assertion of African dignity and personality, 
we have decided to make the rehabilitation and 
diffusion of African culture an imperative na- 
tional duty.” 








WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


ARE YOU HE WHO WOULD ASSUME A PLACE TO 
TEACH ... HERE IN THE STATES? THE PLACE IS AUGUST, 


THE TERMS OBDURATE. 
WALT WHITMAN 


CURRICULUM 


AMERICAN 


Economics 151: Economics and American Society 

Economics 174: The Economics of Collective Bargaining 

Government 150: American Public Affairs 

Government 177: Presidential Elections and Presidential Leadership in 
American Politics 

History 156: Wars of the United States 

History 171: Problems in American History 

History 174: American Historiography 

Psychology 156: The American National Character 


EUROPEAN 


Government 176: A Comparison of Modern European Governments 
History 155: Russia and the Soviet Era 

History 157: An Introduction to European History 

History 172: Problems in European History 


ORIENTAL 


Government 155: Contemporary China and India and Their Influences on 
Asia 
L.S. 367: The Religions of the Near East and the Far East 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL 


Government 153: The Great Powers in World Politics 
L.S. 352: The Western Tradition 
L.S. 365: The Philosophy of Freedom 


plus courses in art, astronomy, biology, chemistry, geology, literature, mathematics, 
music, philosophy, physics, psychology, and expressive writing. 


The courses are designed especially for teachers, the classes are small (average enroll- 
ment: ten per section), the student is able to discuss, question, obtain individual attention. 


Students who wish to complete a coherent program for thirty hours of credit may become 
candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in Liberal Studies or for the Certificate of 
Advanced Study. Candidates and non-candidates are equally welcome. 
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ANNOUNCING! 
NEW EDITIONS FOR 1960 


MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
Revised by William A. McClenaghan 


The vast popularity of this text reflects its enormous value in helping 
the student to understand and appreciate the whole structure and func 
tion of national, state, county, and community government. Accurate, 
readable, and up to date, the 1960 edition shows the complete picture 
of our government in action with the oldest and newest aspects of our 
democracy shown in their proper perspective. 


OUR WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES 
By Edward R. Kolevzon and John A. Heine 


This exciting text with its logical regional approach presents world 
geography as a story of people, By providing insight into the human and 
cultural factors which interplay with geographic factors, it gives students 
a deeper understanding of different ways of life. The new and timely 
material in the new edition and the broad-spectrum treatment help teach 


ers correlate the study of world geography with history and current 


events 


STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
By West and West. Revised by William E. Gardner 


The new, completely revised edition of this text tells a vivid, stirrins 
story of our country’s history. Two fundamental ideas are emphasized 
that democracy in the United States grew steadily from early days to the 
present, and that each American citizen has a responsibility to preserve 
and nourish our democratic ideals. Expanded sections of teaching aids 





and the noteworthy map program have been planned to develop such 
basic skills as time sense, geographic location, and map interpretation 
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